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Deep Cut in Newsprint Output is Expected 


Reduced Pulpwood Cut This Winter is Basis For Estimates of 25% 
Less Newsprint For 1943—-Much Pulpwood Still Available in the 
Woods — Newsprint Price Still Uncertain— Other Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., January 25, 1943—There is a con- 
siderable body of opinion here, based largely on in- 
timations from official sources. Further restrictions 
are expected and it is commonly believed that before 
the year is out paper production may be down as 
much as 25% or even 30% below last year’s level. 

The amount of newsprint available during the year 
depends on many factors, but the most pressing is 
expected to be that of manpower and closely related 
to this is the available supply of pulpwood. A re- 
duction of 25% is expected in this winter’s pulp- 
wood cut as against that of 1942. 


Much Pulpwood Still in Bush 


There is, however, slight redeeming hope in the 
pulpwood situation that might ease the tightness ‘a 
little. An early spring last year brought the flood- 
tide of the rivers in Canada a little ahead of the 
usual time, with the result that considerable quan- 
tities of pulpwood were not ready for floating down 
to the mills or loading docks. The pulpwood was 
left in the bush and will be available with the next 
spring drives. How much this will compensate for 
this winter’s short cutting will not be known for sev- 
eral months, but it is possible that the supply of pulp- 
wood will be larger this year than had been expected. 
If this turns out to be the case the supply of news- 
print will likewise be more favorable. There are 
other considerations though, that might have an op- 
posite tendency. Power and transportation will have 
to be available, as well as pulpwood. The situation 
in electrical energy seems to be well under control 
at the moment and up to the present transportation 
facilities have been able to handle the nation’s busi- 
ness one way and another. 

Since the order of January 1 curtailing the pro- 
duction of newsprint paper to 90% of the average 
between October, 1941, and March, 1942, went into 
effect, interest has shifted back to the question of 
whether or not newsprint manufacturers are going 
to be allowed an increase in prices. Donald Gordon, 
chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
with R. L. Weldon, Newsprint Administrator, and 
other officials, met with representatives of the Of- 


fice of Price Administration in Washington this 
week to discuss newsprint prices. 


Mills Present Production Costs to OPA 


The Canadian delegation went to Washington 
armed with the much-sought particulars of mill costs, 
which stimulates hope here that something tangible 
may be done about prices. Canadian mills have us- 
ually been averse to divulging their costs in detail 
and the O.P.A. has taken the position that they must 
be shown just cause before any lift in the prices is 
allowed. Discussions this week are understood to 
have been on a better basis and that some progress 
has been made. No one expects, however, that any 
change in prices that may be granted will apply to 
newsprint delivered during the first quarter of the 
year. Financial circles seem confident that there will 
be some change made to apply to the remainder of 
the year. 


Newsprint Price Still Uncertain 


The rate of increase, if and when allowed, is still 
a matter of speculation. Costs are known to have 
advanced several dollars a ton since the last change 
in price in 1938. Transportation costs have also risen 
through the fact that newsprint shipping had to be 
shifted from water routes to all rail routes. Some 
profess to believe that any change in price should 
equal these added production and _ transportation 
costs. They are said to add up to close to $10 a 
ton. Guesses are being made that range all the way 
from this $10 down to $3 a ton, with most conser- 
vative opinion favoring the latter figure, or from 
that to $5 a ton, as the extent to which the O.P.A. 
is likely to concede an advance in prices. 

Any change in the prices of newsprint paper in 
the near future naturally is of wide interest to pub- 
lishers both in the United States and Canada. While 
they have been protected by a stabilized price for 
over four years, their costs, too, have risen sharply 
since the beginning of the war and now their prob- 
lems have been further complicated by rationing of 
paper. Any change in the upward direction of the 
prices they pay for newsprint would not be any too 
easy to absorb. 





Wisconsin Paper Group Elects Officers 


Elmer H. Jennings Elected President At Annual Meeting With 30 
Mills Participating—Legislation Planned For Selective Cutting 
—State Opposes Federal Encroachment in Unemployment Benefits. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT| 

APPLETON, Wis., January 25, 1943 — Elmer H. 
Jennings, vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., 
was elected president of the Wisconsin Paper Group 
at its annual meeting following a luncheon Satur- 
day, January 16, at the Valley Inn, Neenah, Wis. 
He succeeds C. W. Hoeper, vice-president and sales 
manager of Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis. 
The meeting was attended by 52 executives of 30 
participating Wisconsin mills. 

Reports submitted by Leo O. Schubart of the 
Neenah Paper Company, Wis., secretary-treasurer, 
and Irwin Pearson of Menasha, Wis., executive sec- 
retary, indicated that in spite of adverse conditions, 
the group has been able to maintain its dated pool 
car schedule throughout 1942, with arrangements 
having been made for the movement of 2,977 pool 
cars of paper and paper products to 275 cities in 44 
states and Washington, D. C 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact that the or- 
ganization is not only performing a valuable service 
for the Wisconsin paper industry and paper distri- 
butors throughout the nation, but it is definitely help- 
ing in the conservation of transportation facilities 
so vital to the nation’s war effort. The group is a 
non-profit organization for providing scheduled pool 
carload freight delivery service to customers of Wis- 
consin paper manufacturers and converters. It 
maintains an office and warehouse at 411 Garfield 
avenue, Menasha. 

Cola G. Parker, president of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, spoke at the meeting, analyzing 
the current and future economic conditions as they 
affect the Wisconsin industry. 

A. J. Schierl, assistant manager of Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., was elected 
vice-president to succeed W. K. Austin, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. Mr. Schubart was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mr. Pearson as executive sec- 
retary. Newly elected officers of the executive com- 
mittee are F. C. ‘Heinritz, Appleton Coated Paper 
Company, Appleton; Norman S. Stone, Mosinee Pa- 
per Mills Company, Mosinee, and Roy H. Purdy, 
Tuttle Press Company, Appleton. Others reelected 
to the committee are: J. D. Young, Edgewater Pa- 
per Company, Menasha; H. D. Wake, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Ra- 
pids; A. C. Remley, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Port Edwards, and G. T. Keappock, Nicolet 
Paper Corporation, De Pere. Mr. Hoeper, retiring 
president, automatically remains a member of the 
committee. 


Legislation Planned for Selective Cutting 


Legislation that will provide selective cutting con- 
trols, rigid slash disposal and other measures to curb 
unnecessary forest destruction in the unprecedented 
cutting operations now under way to fill war de- 
mands will be drawn up by a committee announced 
by V. L. Dickinsen, chairman of the Wisconsin Con- 


servation Commission. The bill will be up for ac- 
tion at the current session of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature. 

Chairman of the committee is Senator Melvin R. 
Laird, Marshfield, Wis., and the other members are: 
Senator George H. Hipke, Stanley, Wis.; Assembly- 
men Ernest A. Heden, Ogema, Wis., and David 
Hammergren, Cochrane, Wis.; George Banzhof, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; F. G. Wilson, superintendent of for- 
estry for the conservation commission, and Ernest 
Swift, assistant forestry director. Serving in an ad- 
visory capacity with the committee will be R. B. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis., Mrs. Max J. Schmitt, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., and F. B. Trenk, extension for- 
ester of the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Goodman previously headed a committee at- 
tempting to work out voluntary agreements among 
users of forestry products to avoid unnecessary 
waste. Managers of private forests operated by pa- 
per mills served with him, and gave the whole prob- 
lem intensive study. It has been found that the 
rapid cutting of timber is nullifying the reforestation 
work of the last two decades. 


State Opposes Federal Encroachment 


Attempts to federalize Wisconsin’s unemployment 
compensation and workmen’s compensation systems 
will be opposed by the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce. The consequences of such a move are 
pointed out in a bulletin issued by the Chamber and 
prepared by Stanley Rector, counsel for the state 
unemployment compensation Department. 

Mr. Rector points out that the federal social se- 
curity board’s plan is to gobble up the independent 
Wisconsin services into a vastly expanded national 
program which would cancel some of the most val- 
uable advantages of the Wisconsin system—prized 
by both employers and employees—and increase 
Wisconsin payroll taxes to $140,000,000 per year, 
or twice the amount of the Wisconsin state budget. 

The plan, as revealed in a bill introduced in the 
1942 Congress, would be to tax employers and em- 
ployees each 5% on their payrolls, with an ultimate 
schedule of 12%. The present Wisconsin system 
requires payroll taxes only to the point where estab- 
lished reserves are built up, with the funds allocated 
to each industry and disbursed for the benefit of its 
own employees. Likewise, the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation act costs employers very little and has 
been managed with singular success as an indepen- 
dent state agency for more than 30 years. 

It is pointed out that Wisconsin would not be com- 
pelled to join the giant federal pool, but would be 
obliged to pay the federal taxes with no offset al- 
lowed for the state taxes, thereby causing double 
taxation. 


Paper Man Heads Bank 


Lewis F. Nelson, president of the Badger Tissue 
Mills, Kaukauna, Wis., was reelected president of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Kaukauna at 
the annual meeting recently. 
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Dollars and Cents Ceilings on Kraft 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 27, 1943—OPA has 
issued a compilation of dollars and cents ceilings on 
major kraft paper items as a guide and convenience 
to distributors and users of kraft wrapping papers. 


The compilation is derived from the formula pro- 
vided for this industry under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 182 (Kraft Wrapping Papers and Certain 
Kraft Bag Papers). Merchants and distributors cal- 
culate their maximum prices for these papers by ap- 
plying specified mark-ups for various quantities to 
the manufactures maximum prices, as set in this 
regulation. 


This table of dollars and cents ceilings for middle- 
men is issued at the request of many distributors and 
consumers of kraft wrapping papers. It is believed 
that the compilation, representing a clarification of 
that section of the regulation which establishes per- 
centage mark-ups for distributors, will be of con- 
siderable aid to the industry. 


The first table set forth the maximum prices to 
certain consumers; the next table sets forth the ceil- 
ings on sales to other merchants and distributors; 
the third lists the maximum differentials which may 
be added in applicable instances to prices in the pre- 
ceding tables. 

The tables follow: 


ALL PRICES ARE SHOWN IN DOLLARS PER 
HUNDREDWDBIGHT TO CONSUMBRS 


Rolls 


375 750 1500 7500 15M 
. . to to to to 
Basis s less less less less 30M 


Weight than than than than lbs. 
in 750 15M 30M _ or 
Pounds . Ibs. Ss. s. lbs. lbs. more 
30 seandned 4 6.00 5. = 5.25 5.00 4.75 
30 N f d 6.30 . e 5.525 5.275 5.025 
30 Super Standard. . “85 ‘ 6.60 6.35 : 5.80 5.55 5.30 
40 Imitation 8. b 5.75 5. s 5.00 4.75 4.50 

Standard Unbl. 
Butchers 8.55 7. 6.30 6. é 5.525 5.275 5.025 
40 No. 1 Unbleached 
Butchers 8. - A 6.60 6. , 5.80 5.55 5.30. 
Machine Glazed.. ‘ 6.90 6. . 6.075 5.825 5.575 


(150 sq. in. or more) 
7.05 6.30 6.05 5.80 5.525 5.275 5.025 
1 es 7.35 6.60 6.35 6.10 5.80 5.55 5.30 
fuer Standard. . 7.65 6.90 6.65 6.40 6.075 5.825 5.575 
Imitation 8. 6.75 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 5.00 4.75 
40 Standard Unbl. 
Butchers 8.85 7.35 6.60 6.35 6.10 5.80 5.55 5.30 
40 No. 1 Unbleached 
Butchers ; 7.65 6.90 6.65 6.40 6.075 5.825 5.575 
25 i so De 7.95 7.20 6.95 6.70 6.35 6.10 5.85 


(Co 


(Col. 1) To Consumers 
Manufacturers Differentials * 
(To be added to base prices) Less than More than 


7500 tbs. 7500 Ibs. 
SHEETS 


150 Sq. inches or more. . ° -05 -025 
72 to less than 150 sq. i ° -10 -05 
36 to less than 72 sq in . «15 -075 


ZONES 
.05 .025 
.05 


LIGHTER BASIS WEIGHTS (ROL L$) 

35% Limitation ‘ -00 
303 Imitation 4 j -025 
353 ‘Standard Butchers.............. 4 4 .025 
308 Standard Butchers f 4 05 
35$ No. 1 Butchers 25 ; .025 
308 No. 1 Butchers ; ; .5 
oT Glazed ‘ ; .05 


Less than 20,000 Ibs ‘ d 025 
20,000 to carloads ° .00 -00 


* Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
per cwt. for M.G. Kraft Wrapping Paper. 


7500 Ibs. 


TO OTHER MERCHANTS OR DISTRIBUTORS 


Rolls 


750 1500 7500 15M 
to to to to 
Basis Less less less less less 30M 
Weight than than than than than ibs. 
in 750 1500 7500 15M 30M or 
Pounds b Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. more 


Standard 5. 5 5.00 4.875 4.75 4.625 
No. 1 O° ‘ 5.275 5.1375 5.0125 4.8875 
Super Standard i 5. S55. -$.46- 3.275 $.15 
Imitation x ke 4.75 4.625 4.50 4.375 
Standard Unbleached 

Butchers $338. 5S. 5.275 5.1375 5.0125 4.8875 
No. 1 Unbleached 

Butchers 5.80 d 5.55 5.40 5.275 5.15 
Machine Glazed 6.075 5. 5.825 5.6625 5.5375 5.4125 


Sheets (150 sq. in. or more) 


5.525 5.40 } 275 5.1375 5.0125 4.8875 
No. 1 ‘ 5.675 5.55 5.40 5.275 5.15 
Super Standard .075 5. 5.825 5.6625 5.5375 5.4125 
Imitation 5. ‘ 5.00 4.875 4.75 4.625 
Standard Unbleached 

Butchers 5. 0 5.55 5.40 5.275 5.15 
No. 1 Unbleached 

Butchers id 5.825 5.6625 5.5375 5.4125 
Machine Glazed y . 6.10 5.925 5.80 5.675 


Zellerbach Employees Honored 


San Francisco, Cal., January 16, 1943—Zeller- 
bach Paper Company employees here, with a record 
of twenty-five years or more in the company’s serv- 
ice, were honored on the evening of January 17 at a 
St. Francis Hotel dinner. Among the forty em- 
ployees who received pins as testimonials of _ long 
service was Harold L. Zellerbach, president of the 
company, a Zellerbach employee for twenty-five years. 

The dinner constituted the organization meeting 
of the company’s quarter century club. Company of- 
ficials said that more than 350 Zellerbach employees 
have been with the company for more than twenty- 
five years. 


N. E. Paper Merchants to Meet Feb. 10 


Boston, Mass., January 25, 1943— The annual 
meeting of the New England Paper Merchants As- 
sociation will be held February 10 at the Parker 
House. The guest speaker, Herbert Black, foreign 
desk editor of the Boston Evening Globe, will dis- 
cuss “Behind the War News.” 

Officers for the next fiscal year will be elected. 
The nominating committee is composed of Charles 


S. Proctor, chairman, Robert M. Stone and Frank 
H. Winter. 


1. 2) (Col. 3)** 
Merchants’ Differentials 


To Other Wholesalers 


Totals 
To Other Wholesalers 


More than Lessthan Morethan Lessthan More than 
7500 Ibs. 7500 tbs. 7500 Ibs. 7500 Ibs. 7500 Ibs. 


-025 -0125 -30 -275 -275 -2625 
-05 -025 -60 55 -55 -525 
-075 -0375 -90 -825 -825 -7875 


pedicle 
To Consumers 


s than 


0125 ; 275 .275 -2625 
-025 .60 55 55 -525 


.00 . .25 ‘ -25 
0125 F : ‘ -5125 
-0125 ‘ 52 : -5125 
-025 ‘ ‘ . -525 
-0125 : of : -5125 
-025 . : : 525 
-025 -60 : ‘ 525 


0125 -30 ‘ « .2625 
-00 125 125 -125 125 


182 provides that three Northern kraft manufacturers may add an additional $.50 


* Col. 3 shows the maximum combined manufacturers and distributors differentials which may be charged consumers or other merchants and 


distributors, 
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The American Paper and Pulp Association has 
just issued the tentative program for its 66th annual 
meeting. All the meetings of the association, together 
with the allied associations, will be held February 
14-19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, unless other- 
wise indicated in the program. The Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet 
at the Commodore Hotel and its program was printed 
in last week’s issue of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


8:00 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 
9:30 A.M. 
9:30 a.M. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 





Sunday, February 14, 1943 


The Tissue Association, Roll and Inter- 
folded Toilet Tissue Division—4-M. 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting—Le Perroquet X. 
United States Pulp Producers Associa- 
tion, Annual Luncheon—Le Perroquet Y. 
The Tissue Association, Paper Towel 
Division—4-N. 

The United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Continued—Le 
Perroquet X. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Board 
of Trustees (Barclay Hotel). 

The Tissue Association, Wrapping, Wax- 
ing and Kraft Tissue Divisions—4-P. 
The Tissue Association, Jumbo Roll Divi- 
sion—4-M. 

The Tissue Association, Tissue Industry 
Nominating Committee—4-F. 

The Tissue Association, Board of Gov- 
ernors Dinner (Barclay Hotel). 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Finance Committee, Breakfast — Pille- 
ment* F. 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Budget Committee—Crane U. 
Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Nominating Committee—Crane V. 
Waterproof Paper Group, Annual Meet- 
ing—Le Perroquet W. 

Blotting Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting—4-M. 

Glazed and Fancy Paper Association, 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Commodore). 
The Tissue Association, General Indus- 
try Meeting (All Divisions of the Tissue 
Industry )—Jansen Suite. 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Executive Committee — Pillement 
GH. 

Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting—Carpenter Sal- 
on. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
War Industry Committee — Carpenter 
White. 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, 
General Meeting—4-P. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, Executive Committee and Ad- 
visory Board—Le Perroquet Y. 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Board of Governors—Crane U. 





12:30 P.M. 


12:30 
‘1:00 
2:00 
2 :30 
2:30 


3:00 


3:00 


3:00 


4:30 P 


6:00 
6:00 


9:30 
9 :30 
10:00 


10:00 
10:00 


10:00 


10 :00 
10:30 


Tentative Program for “Paper Week” 


12:00 Noon 


P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


A.M. 
A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 
A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


. Cardboard 








Cardboard Manufacturers Association, 
Coated Tag Group—4-P. 

Glazed and Fancy Paper Association, 
Luncheon (Hotel Commodore). 
Waterproof Paper Group, Luncheon— 
Le Perroquet X. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Luncheon Meeting—Starlight Roof. 
Waterproof Paper Group, Annual Meet- 
ing, Continued—Le Perroquet W. 
Cardboard Manufacturers Association, 
Coated Blanks Group—4-P. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, Annual Meeting—Le Perroquet 
Y 


Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Continued - 
Carpenter Salon. 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting—Jansen Suite. 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Bristol Board Group — Carpenter 
White. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Coordination of Researci: 
—Crane U. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Instrumentation Research 
—Crane V. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Special Traffic Committee—4-L. 
Manufacturers Association, 
Photomount Group—4-P. 

Forest Industries Information Commit- 
tee and State Chairman—Le Perroquet 


. The Tissue Association, Meeting of New 


Board of Governors—Pillement GH. 
Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Dinner—Jansen Suite. 
The Tissue Association, General Industry 
Nominating Committee—4-N. 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Technical Committee—Crane V. 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting—Jansen Suite. 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Traffic Committee, Open Meeting—Le 
Perroquet X. 

Kraft Paper Association, Executive Com- 
mittee—Crane U. 

Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, 
Tag and File Folder Groups—Carpenter 
White. 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Unbleached and Manila Groups— 
Le Perroquet Y. 

The Tissue Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee for OPA—4-NP. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Public Affairs+Pillement 
GH. 
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Your Vickery Doctored rolls are continuously in better 
shape to do their job and stay on the job longer without 


sanding or re-surfacing. 


KEEP YOUR VICKERY DOCTORS ON THE JOB 


If we can help you do it, let us know 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE « MASSACHR Seria 
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11:00 a.m. Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, 
Lined Board Group—Carpenter White. 

12:30 p.m. Salesmen’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, Annual Luncheon—Grand Ball 
Room. 

1:00 p.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Traffic Committee, Luncheon—Le Perro- 
quet W. 

1:00 p.m. Kraft Paper Association, Luncheon — 
Jansen Blue Room (entrance through 
Crane U). 

2:00 p.m. Kraft Paper Association, Annual Meet- 

: ing—Jansen Suite. 

2:30 p.m. Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, 
Bogus Bristol Group—Carpenter White. 

3:00 p.m. Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Bleached including M.F. and M.G. 
Waxing Group—Le Perroquet Y. 

3:30 p.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Classification and Defini- 
tions—Crane U. 

3:30 p.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Stream Improvement — 
Crane V. 

3:30 p.m. Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Mill 
Blanks Group—Carpenter White. 

4:30 P.M. — Pulp Manufacturers Association— 
4-N. 

4:30 p.m. Sulphite Paper Manufacturers, Machine 
Glazed Group—Suite 2222. 

6:00 p.m. Glassine and Greaseproof Mfrs. Assn., 
— Committee Dinner—Pillement 

H. 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


8:00 a.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Executive Committee, Breakfast—Car- 
penter White. 

9:30 a.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Biological Control—Crane 


9:30 a.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Executive Committee and Board of Gov- 
ernors, Joint Meeting—Jansen Suite. 

10:00 a.m. Newsprint Manufacturers Association of 
the United States—Crane V. 

10:00 a.m. Paper Napkin Association, Inc.—4-JK. 
10:00 a.m. The Tissue Association, Sanitary Ab- 
sorbent Tissue Division—Le Perroquet 


10:00 a.m. Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, 

Salon. 
10:30 a.m. Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers 

Association, Annual Meeting—Pillement 


over Paper Group — Carpenter 


10:30 a.m. Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Ex- 
ecutive Committee—Le Perroquet W. 

12:00 Noon 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, 
General Meeting—Le Perroquet W. 

12:30 p.m. Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers 
Association, Luncheon—Pillement F. 

1:00 p.m. Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates and 
Cardboard Manufacturers Association, 
Luncheon—Le Perroquet X. 

1:00 p.m. Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Thin Paper Group, Luncheon — 
Carpenter White. 


3:00 p.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Forestry Committee—Crane U. 

3:00 p.m. Association of Pulp Consumers—Jansen 
Suite. 

3:00 p.m. Tissue Industry Advisory Committee for 
OPA—Le Perroquet Y. 

3:30 p.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Waste Utilization—Crane 


3:30 P.M. Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Bleached Kraft Group—Pillement 
GH. 

4:30 p.m. Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Treated Butchers Group—Pillement 
GH. 

7:00 p.m. Paper Club of New York, Dinner— 
Grand Ball Room. 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


10:00 a.m. American Pulpwood Association, Annual 
Meeting—Le Perroquet W. 

10:00 a.m. The Tissue Association, Gift Wrapping 
Tissue—Crane V. 

10:00 a.m. Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting—Crane U. 

11:00 a.m. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Committee on Industrial Relations—Pil- 
lement GH. 


Friday, February 19, 1943 


American Pulpwood Association, Board 
of Directors—Le Perroquet W. 
Glassine and Greaseproof Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, (Technical Committee — Hotel 
Biltmore. 


Further Newsprint Rationing Likely 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTrREAL, Que., January 25, 1943—It is esti- 
mated here that the rationing of newsprint paper 
now in force will result in a reduction of around 
10% in consumption in both Canada and the United 
States but the Canadian Press, in a dispatch from 
Ottawa, quoted informed sources as expressing the 
opinion that further rationing is in prospect, with 
the possibility that consumption by the end of the 
year will be from 25 to 30% less than in 1942. The 
question as to a possible price increase has not been 
settled. The matter has been discussed by Canadian 
Price Board representatives with the War Produc- 
tion Board at Washington. An increase of about 
$10 a ton was reported sought by the Canadian in- 
dustry. The possibility is mentioned that the present 
basic price of $50 a ton may be continued during the 
first quarter of the year and that a moderate increase 
may be allowed for the second quarter, based strictly 
on an examination of increased costs of production. 
In this connection a compromise of an increase 
around $3 per ton is mentioned, though no infor- 
mation is given as to the basis for such a figure. 


First-Lieut. Tayloe Visits Memphis 


Howard Tayloe, executive vice president of the 
Tayloe Paper Company of Memphis, now First Lieu- 
tenant in the Air Corps of the army, was home on 
leave of absence during the week beginning Janu- 
ary 18. 
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THAT JUST SHOWS, BILL, 
THAT A PIPE DOESN‘T HAVE TO 
BE HEAVY TO BE STRONG ! 


Taylor Spiral Pipe has been proving that for more than 40 years— 


HEN conditions are extreme, pipe requirements 
are figured with commendable care and cau- 
tion. But when the job merely involves the ordinary 
run of moderate and low pressure conditions, there is 
too often a tendency to lay aside the slip sticks and 
simply specify “Standard Thickness Pipe” right down 


good reason for using Taylor Spiral Pipe wherever 
it can be used. But today you have an even better 
reason. Taylor Spiral Pipe averages about half the 
weight of the heavier pipe it so well replaces. So 
when you use Taylor Spiral today, you are making 
a real contribution in conserving vital steel. 


the line. 

Apparently that explains why so 
much of it has been used, and is 
being used, for services like those 
listed here. Of course it serves its 
purpose well enough—BUT—when 
you figure all the way, you'll find 
that these same requirements can 
be handled adequately and with 
strength and service life to spare by 
light-but-strong Taylor Spiral Pipe. 
And still more important, you'll find 
that the installed cost of Taylor 
Spiral is often less than HALF that of 
Standard Thickness. 

This saving of dollars always was, 
and always will be, a sufficiently 


TAYLOR 
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Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diese] Exhaust 
Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering 
Lines. 

@ Swing Pipe. 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 

@ Hydraulic Mining. 

@ Dredge Lines 


Switching to Taylor spiral for serv- 
ices like those listed is made prac- 
tical by the range of sizes and 
variety of fittings. Thicknesses range 
from 18 to 6 gauge; joint lengths to 
40 ft. All types of end joints, all 
kinds of fittings and “specials” or 
fabricated assemblies are produced, 
providing a complete service with 
undivided responsibility. Why not 
consider it for that next job. 


xx 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 
Philadelphia Office: Broad St. Station Bldg. 


Spiral, 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending January 23, 1943 


Low 


pion Paper & Fibre C 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum Nairn C 
Container Corp. of America. . 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf 
Dixie-Vortex Co 


Flintkote Co. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, 

International aper Co. 

International —, Co., 
ohns-Manville Corp. ..........- 
ohns-Manville Sean. pf. 
imberly-Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & Forbe 

MacAndrews . Forbes, pf 

Mant tore x 

Mead C 

Mead Gore 

Paraffine Sateatiion, Inc. 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 

Rayonier, Inc. 

Rayonier, Inc., pf. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co., pf 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corp 

United Paperboard C 

Sey EE oe osc énvenes sees 

U. S. Gypsum Co., 

West Virginia Pulp a Paper Co 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s °53 

Celotex Corp. 4%s °47 100 
Certain-Teed Products Corn. 5% § 95% 
Champion Paner & Fibre Co. 4%s °50 ae’ ones ewes 
International Paper Co. 6s °55..........50.- : 4 108% 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 33 : 103% 
Mead Corn. 3%s °55 ase er 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s °54...... 1033% 2% 103% 


New York Curb Exchange 


High. Lew and Last for Week Ending January 


STOCKS 
High 


American Box Board Co 
Brown Co., pi 

Great Northern Paper Co 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corn.. 
National Container Corp. 
St. Regis Paner C 

St. Regis Paper Co.. pf 
Taggart Corp. 


BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s °61 


Starbuck Bae Machine Corp. Formed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Watertown, N. Y.. Tanuary 18, 1943—A new 
concern known as the Starbuck Bag Machine Cor- 
poration, has been incorporated under state laws in 
order to bring about the reorganization of the Coty 
Bag Machine Company and the Coty Machine Com- 
pany. The new concern is capitalized at $100,000. 
Thus far the new concern has only dummy directors 
and stockholders, Attorney Charles E. Phelps and 
his secretaries being the principal stockholders at five 
shares each. The Coty companies own patents and 
manufacture machines for fabricating paper bags of 
various types and sizes. Alfred C. Coty is the pres- 
ident of the company. 


WPB Appoints Board Committee 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 27, 1943—Forma- 
tion of a Paperboard Industry Advisory Committee 
has been announced by WPB Division of Industry 
Advisory Committees. J. S. Miller, of the Pulp and 
Paper Division is the Government Presiding Officer. 
Members are: 


W. J. Alford, Jr., Continental Paper Company, 
Ridgefield Park, N. Y.; R. H. Bursch, International 
Paper Company, New York, N: Y.; Sidney Froh- 
man, Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Alan Goldsmith, Mead Corporation, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; R. L. Junod, Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Monroe, La.; Malcolm B. Lowe, Lowe Paper 
Company, Ridgefield, N. J.; James L. Madden, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles Nelson, Mac Sim Bar Paper Company, 
Otsego, Mich.; D. H. Patterson, Jr., Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; Henry D. 
Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, 
Pa.; Fred B. Zartman, Franklin Board and Paper 
Company, Franklin, Ohio; and Hugh Strange, John 
Strange Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 


Dr. John Campbell Goes to Savannah 


Gens Fatts, N. Y., January 16, 1943—Dr. John 
Campbell, technical adviser to the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, will leave Glens Falls within a 
few days with his family for Savannah, Ga., where 
they will make their home. Dr. and Mrs. Campbell 
and their sons, Ian Malcolm Campbell and Colin 
Campbell, will make the trip. Their daughter, Pauline 
Mary Campbell, is attending St. Catherine’s School 
in Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Campbell, former director of research for the 
International Paper Company, accepted a position last 
July with the Union Bag and Paper Corporation at 
Hudson Falls, where he was given charge of paper 
mill research. He is widely known as an expert 
paper technician and was associated a year with the 
Reynolds Metals Company of Richmond, Va. 


Union Bag to Airplane Parts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fa ts, N. Y., January 18, 1943 — An- 
nouncement is made here that the manufacture of 
airplane parts under a government contract will re- 
quire the hiring of more than 1,000 men and women 
by the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. The new 
grocery bag factory building will be used mainly for 
the war work which will involve light manufacture 
and assembly and True M. Avery, a vice president of 
the company disclosed that aviation parts were to 
be made. Plans for the government work have been 
in process for the past six months and it will be sev- 
eral months more before the firm is ready to hire 
workers on the new project. The bag factories and 
other divisions will continue to operate without in- 
terference. 
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VERY day our Bound Brook plant requires 
enough water to serve a good sized city. To us, 
this is something more than “just water.” 

Experience has shown that six distinct types are 
needed for efficient plant operation and to control 
the quality of Calco dyes and other chemical prod- 
ucts. As many as nine different tests are required to 
safeguard a given grade for a specific use, and a 
large proportion of our water is tested daily. Every 
drop of distilled water used meets or exceeds 
U.S.P.X. standards, and the control of other types 
of acidity, turbidity, and freedom from metallic or 
other impurities is equally strict. 

These extra precautions are a matter of daily 
routine at Calco for a simple, common-sense reason. 
Calco dyes can be consistently “better buys” only 
to the extent to which we control the quality of 
every material we use—including water. 


HELLER & MERZ DEPARTMENT 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey ¢ 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Boston ° Chicago « Springfield, Mass. ° Philadelphia 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Under limitations order L-41 all projects involving 
expenditures of more than $5,000 must be specifically 
approved by the War Productions Board. The status 
of projects reported herewith under the provisions of 
the order is not known.—EpiTor. 


Lima, Ohio—The Frederick Paper and Twine 
Company, 216 North Main street, commercial paper 
products, has authorized immediate rebuilding of 
portion of storage and distributing plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Bids are being asked for work. 

Marrero, La.—The Celotex Corporation, 910 
North Michigan avenue, manufacturer of building 
board products, insulating boards, etc., is maintain- 
ing a capacity production schedule at mill at Mar- 
rero, near New Orleans, giving employment to a 
maximum working force. It is expected to hold to 
this schedule for an indefinite period. Other mills 
of the company in different parts of the country 
are running on a similar capacity basis. At certain 
plants, now given over to the production of new 
products, it is proposed to carry out expansion as 
soon as feasible for increase in present rated ca- 
pacities. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Electric City Box Company, 
Inc., has been chartered with capital of 200 shares 
of stock, no par value, to take over and succeed to 
the company of same name, with local plant at 795 
Woodlawn avenue, specializing in the manufacture 
of stiff paper boxes and containers, including dis- 
play stands and kindred products. New organiza- 
tion, it is said, will carry out expansion in operations. 

Winona, Minn.—The Winona Fiber Company, 
manufacturer of fiber products, has work under way 
on new addition to plant, previously referred to in 
these columns, to be used for storage and distribu- 
tion, and expects to have structure ready for oc- 
cupancy at early date. L. J. Ritter, 266 Walnut 
street, Winona, has general erection contract. 

New York, N. Y.—The L. & L. Paper Box 
Company, a new company in city to manufacture 
and deal in paper boxes and containers, has leased 
ground floor space, including mezzanine floor, in 
building at 216 West 18th street, and will occupy 
at once for plant. 

New York, N. Y.—Ben Weinkrantz & Co., 130 
East 13th street, writing and other paper stocks, with 
converting and printing plant at 204-6 Greene street, 
has purchased a six-story building at 235 Mercer 
street, and will occupy the majority of structure for 
expansion. Company will continue at the Greene 
street building noted, as heretofore. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Great Lakes Paper Box 
Company, 7275 Wentworth avenue, manufacturer of 
paper boxes and containers of various kinds, has 
made application for a priority rating for proposed 
rebuilding of four-story plant at location noted, re- 
cently damaged by fire, as previously reported in 
these columns. As soon as this is secured, it is ex- 
pected to ask bids on general contract, and place 
work in progress. Fire loss approximated $100,- 
000, with equipment. Emergency repair work is 
now being completed by Dunbar Company, 8201 


Cedar avenue, Cleveland, under direction of George 
S. Rider Company, Terminal Tower Building, 
Cleveland, architect and engineer, which has pre- 
pared plans for the major reconstruction program. 
A. R. Havighurst is president. 


Obituary 


Frank G. Wheeler 


Frank G. Wheeler, 64, widely known chemical en- 
gineer affiliated with the paper industry and residing 
at Appleton, Wis., died January 20, after an illness 
of two years. 

Mr. Wheeler was born May 28, 1879 at Bloom- 
field, N. J., and was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., 1902. He was employed by 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., for thirty 
years as a chemical engineer. He built its first 
chlorine plant and directed the construction of seven 
other similar plants in the United States and one in 
England. He had designed and patented chlorine 
cells. For the last eight years he was serving as a 
lecturer for the Institute of Paper Chemistry of Ap- 
pleton. 

The decedent was a member of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and a member of the First Congregational 
church of Appleton, where services were conducted 
Friday, January 22, by the Rev. Dascomb E. For- 
buth and Dr. John W. Wilson. Masonic services 
also were held, and burial was made in Riverside 
cemetery, Appleton. 

Mr. Wheeler is survived by his widow and two 
sons, Ward O. and Grant A. Wheeler, Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 


Robert T. Morris 


Robert T. Morris, 44, secretary of the R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, died January 17 of a heart 
attack at his home, 3337 Alabama avenue S.E. 

Mr. Morris had been with the paper company for 
24 years. He attended St. Dominic’s School and 
during the World War served in the Marine Corps. 
He was a member of Spaulding Council of the 
Knights of Columbus and was a director of the 
Washington Association of Credit Men. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, Robert J., his 
mother and three brothers. 


John E. Preston 


John Edward Preston, aged 63, died January 15. 
Commonly known as Ed Preston, he had been a 
master mechanic of considerable repute in the paper 
industry for the past quarter century, being located 
in Wabash, Ind., for the past 23 years. 

Until Container Corporation took over the Wabash 
property in 1933, Ed traveled for United Paper- 
board, supervising maintenance work in all their 
mills. He had been master mechanic for Container 
Corporation since that time, and had many friends 
in the industry. 
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Paper Meeting Assured 


A. H. Chamberlain, executive 
secretary of the National Paper 
Trade Association of the United 
States, Inc., has sent out the follow- 
ing notice which explains itself :— 
“Some members have expressed con- 
cern lest our annual meeting sched- 
uled for February 15-18 should be 
criticized as contrary to the an- 
nounced policy of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Desiring to 
fulfill every patriotic obligation, we 
addressed a letter to Joseph B. East- 
man, director of defense transporta- 
tion, advising him of our intention 
to hold the meeting and explaining 
our reasons for believing that it 
would be helpful to the war effort. 
We are gratified to announce that we 
have received a prompt and sympa- 
thetic reply from Mr. Eastman from 
which we quote in part as follows: 

“Tf you and your executive com- 
mittee are satisfied that the meeting 
will be helpful to the war effort, I 
would not be disposed to question 
your decision. We are requesting 
that all meetings that do not further 
the war effort be postponed but we 
tealize that some meetings are justi- 
fied. We have urged that where the 
decision has been to go ahead with 
the meeting, that it be “skeletonized” 
—the attendance reduced to a mini- 
mum.’ ” 

“We are sure that all member 
houses will be guided by the above 
in limiting convention attendance to 
executives and managers of fine and 
wrapping paper departments.” 


Paper Demand Picks Up 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 25, 
19%3—With the coming of the new 
year, paper demand picked up some- 
what in this territory during last 
week, There was no. big rush, but 
the general tone was healthy. Stocks 
are none too large and, of course, 
some items are off the market en- 
tirely. 

Fine paper demand last week was 
fair, showing an increase over the 
week before. Newsprint demand was 
good, but publishers are preparing to 
meet the decrease in supplies ordered 
recently by the Government. Demand 
for boxes and containers has been 
good and likely will continue. Most 
of the box and container factories in 
this section have Government or de- 
ense orders of some sort and are 
receiving priorities on raw materials. 

Building paper demand continued 
Poor as did demand for roofing and 

€re is much speculation concerning 

€ coming spring season. 
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DOMINATES 
THE PICTURE 


and Warren Pumps have always been Quality Pumps 


Yes, the Paper Mills who have purchased Warren Pumps in the past 
now realize, as perhaps never before, that the best is the cheapest 
in the long run, The PLUS which has always been built into Warren 
Pumps will successfully see them through this emergency — an 
emergency during which present equipment is expected to do an 
efficient job — without costly service interruptions and with a minimum 


of repairs. 


WARREN Steam Pump Co., Inc. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Income of Paper Firms 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., January 27, 
1943 — Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau has made public a re- 
port on the income of industrial 
groups, including the paper and pulp 
industry for the year 1940. 

From a group of major industrial 
firms manufacturing paper and allied 
products, the following information 
was compiled: Total number of re- 
turns filed, 2,220; total compiled re- 
ceipts, $1,811,922,000.; net income, 
$190,143,000; and income tax, $42,- 
546,000. 

Pulp, paper and paperboard man- 


ufacturers: Total number of re- 
turns, 450; total compiled receipts, 
$848,865,000; net income, $115,592,- 
000; and income tax, $26,258,000. 


Manufacturers of pulp goods and 
converted paper products: Total 
number of returns, 1,750; total com- 
piled receipts, $911,462,000; net in- 
come, $71,270,000; and income tax, 
$15,602,000. 

Corporations are classified indus- 
trially on the one business activity 
which accounts for the largest per- 
centage of receipts. Therefore, the 
industrial groups contain corpora- 


tions not engaged exclusively in the 


industries in which they are classi- 
fied. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN PaPER AND PuLP ASSOCIATION -sixth Annual Con- 
vention and meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, nary ork, February 15-19. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AnD Paper Inpustry, Conven- 
tion, Commodore Hotel, New York, February 15-18. 


NationaL Paper Trape Association oF THE Unitep Srarzs, Con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 15-18. 


SaLesMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF THE PAPER peg Annual Meeting 
and Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 16. 


Tue New Yorx Association Or Deacers In Paper MILts’ Somme, 
. Annual Banquet, Commodore Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 16. 

Parer Crus or New York, Annual Dinner and Entertainment, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Wednesday, February 17. 


Canapian Puce anp Paper Association, Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., Canada, January 27, 28 and 29. 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Indust: pene Friday of each month at Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 

Lake STATES ities Technical Association of the Pul e and Paper 
a aeen Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, is. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Fae Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

eae Puce anp Paper Mitt SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Twenty-fourth Annual (Convention, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
June 15-17. 


DIFFICULT CURRENT YEAR 


The size of the President’s proposed $100 billion 
war budget, says the current issue of the Washing- 
ton Review, published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, is hard to visualize, but the 
effects on civilian living are clear. “The average 
man will get about $500 worth of goods and serv- 
ices, luxuries and conveniences and some so-called 
necessities, heretofore commonplace, will be rare. . 
For the year beginning next July 1, it is estimated 
that the nation will contribute a maximum $100 bil- 
lion war effort. In addition, another $4 billion will 
be spent for non-war activities and another $4 bil- 
lion has been earmarked for activities of lending 
agencies. To finance about half of this program di- 
rectly, it is proposed to increase total revenue collec- 
tion from the present $35 billion to $51 billion. . 
Budget and state-of-the-union messages to Congress 
by the President form the centerpiece for the pat- 
tern of the situation facing a people eager for vic- 
tory. ... There are indications that the new Con- 
gress will be constructively critical of the war effort. 
There will be more questioning of the need for cer- 
tain appropriations and of the conduct of home front 
activities.” 

The new Congress has four mandates on war and 
post-war policy, declares Henry H. Heimann, ex- 


ecutive manager-on-leave of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in the association’s review of 
business, issued January 18. “Certainly the fore- 
most requirement,” he says, “a mandate that over- 
shadows all else, is the call that nothing stand in the 
way of an all-out intensive effort to use our na- 
tional resources and energy to win this war, and to 
win it in the speediest, most efficient manner. Any 
measure introduced into Congress which challenges 
this mandate will get little hearing from the respon- 
sible leadership of either party. The second man- 
date of the people is that no expense be spared in 
winning this war, but that the funds be judiciously 
disbursed and that the normal domestic programs, 
calling for huge outlays that do not contribute ma- 
terially to the war effort, be deferred to the post- 
war period. The American people will dig down 
deep to get this war over with, but they have no de- 
sire to pay for non-essential expenditures. The con- 
gressional leaders are aware of this and large peace 
time expenditures, hitherto acquiesced in, can ex- 
pect to be challenged.” 


In discussing the pay-as-you-go mandate, Mr. Hei- 
mann points out that, “The third mandate from the 
people is twofold; first, that the expense of this war 
be distributed on a fair basis; second, that payments 
be arranged so that each taxpayer can discharge his 
obligation arising out of the war on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. This will be one of the first measures intro- 
duced into Congress and is virtually certain of adop- 
tion.” The final mandate, Mr. Heimann says, “al- 
though it does not complete the list, is based on the 
deep-seated conviction that this war must be the last 
world war and that the peace must not be lost.” 


Commenting on a program for peace, Mr. Hei- 
mann says in part: “There are healthy differences of 
opinion as to our responsibilities to insure a better 
world. These differences range all the way from 
the Utopian statement of some who expect this na- 
tion to accept guardianship responsibilities for all 
peoples, to the opposite extreme of those who would 
close our boundaries and ignore our valid interest in 
world affairs. Somewhere between these two views 
we will find a worthwhile solution to the problem. 
That solution, contemplating a generous America, 
will be based on the use of American resources in 
such fashion that they will enable the people who 
enjoy the use of credit or material resources to learn 
to help themselves. In this solution the ‘earning fac- 
tor’ of the people of the world is a vital part, since 
only on an earning basis can the gains be made per- 
manent. 

Analyzing the contribution of American industry 
in the victory drive of the United Nations, Mr. Hei- 
mann declares that the period since the Pearl Har- 
bor “stab in the back” witnessed two outstanding de- 
velopments. ‘The most dramatic was our quick re- 
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covery and our assumption of the strategic initiative 
in the war zones both east and west. Less dramatic, 
but not a bit less significant,” he states, “was the 
record of American private industry in converting 
fully to the war production requirements and by it- 
self out-producing, before the year-end, the Axis 


powers both in quantity and quality of war ma- 
terial.” 
In commenting on how industry meets the test, 


Mr. Heimann says that, “This record was a decisive 


victory for private enterprise. Like all other achieve- 
ments, it must be the prelude to further great ef- 
fort. It requires continued enlightened initiative and OF 


retention of a sound sense of social and economic 

values. Furthermore, it must recognize the funda- 

mental financial strength necessary for the continu- 

ance of such vast contributions to the war effort and, 

in the post-war era, for the manufacture and distri- 

bution of goods as well as provision of full employ- TO 

ment. . . . Certainly, it would appear that present 

government contracts should be permitted adequate BRITAI N 


reserves for reconversion costs. The provisions of 

the recent revenue act, in connection with refunds SOUTH AMERICA 

and carry-backs, indicates an awareness of this. And 

there is encouraging prospect that the new Congress AN D ALL WORLD MARKETS 
will likewise understand and act upon such meas- 


ures that will aid American business and industry 
to aid itself in this respect.” 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1942 Corresponding Weeks—1941 
December 12 
December 19 
Dec. 26 Holiday Week... 


anuary 2, °43 73. 
anuary 9 , 
anuary 16 anuary 17 


79.3 . 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 . 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 le 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. % 
z 99.7 105.2 106.2 100.4 i 
b 82.9 90.7 86.8 79.6 x 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Year Average. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 8556 97.4 


_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard . 


are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 
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RISING COSTS OF ROSIN. I 
cost of rosin is a source of considerable 
concern to the paper manufacturer. 
Meanwhile, the price of paraffin wax 
has become stabilized at a satisfactory 
level. Together, these two factors now 
serve to reduce the cost differential in 
these two paper making commodities. 
As a result, it is now possible to effect 
an actual production cost saving in the 
sizing of most paper and paper board 
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The increasing cost of rosin has been a 


Cyonomid concern, too, for some time. And 
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QUALITY REsULTs. Of course, above every- 
thing, the quality of the paper must be 
maintained. In applying this principle 
the paper maker may expect standard 
water resistance, and tensile and burst- 
ing stgength. Tearing strength and pli- 
ability will increase to a certain degree. 
With the same degree of calendering, 


Use a Cyanamid wax emulsion with rosin. Wax 
rices are stable. Reploce part of rosin with wax and 
) Pp rs) 


effect areal saving while improving paper quality.’ 


PLAZA | 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 89 Broad Street, Boston.sae 


Russell & Bayord Streets, Baltimore, Maryland : 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 20 North Wie 


smoothness will be higher but may be 
controlled as desired in the usual ways, 


MEETING NEEDS OF THE TIMES. In these 
times when raw materials are at a 
premium, it behooves us to make the 
most efficient use of the things we con- 
sume, both for the sake of the materials 
themselves and for the sake of consery. 
ing our financial resources that we 


Econtribute to the maximum extent to 


ne Victory effort. 


svanamid technical service men and 
Meepresentatives have built up a 
perience in the application 

over a period of years, and 

#0.discuss this matter with 

itikty advise you of the pos 

sibilities of effecting savings by the use 
of wax sizes. This is one of the many 
services Cyanamid has déveloped in its 
efforts to maintain steady progress in 
the improvement of staple chemicals 
and to make available new tools for the 
paper maker to use: Just write or tell 
your Cyanamid representative about 
your problem. There is no obligation. 


“Yes, indeed. The Cyanamid man certainly hod 
Glad | called him in to discuss 
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New Water Developments and 


Wartime Economy* 


By Robert T. Sheen! and Lewis B. Miller’ 


Abstract 


A discussion of the published specifications which 
deal with the quality ¢ process water required for 
the manufacture of different grades of paper is pre- 
sented. The work of the Water Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try on this subject is briefly reviewed, and a tentative 
specification of process water quality required for the 
manufacture of five grades of paper is submitted 
which embodies a consideration of the data presented 
by earlier writers with the personal experience of 
the authors. Treatment methods to fit raw water for 
Specific manufacturing uses is briefly reviewed. 

Increasingly high boiler pressures in paper mill 
power plants and in power plants in general requires 
more rigid specifications and control of the boiler 
feedwater which may be used in these plants. These 
requirements by inference presuppose rapid and ac- 
curate analytical procedures for the determination 
of the mineral content of such waters. Recent pro- 
gress in the analytical field to meet this need in in- 
dicated. 

The importance of corrosion in a wartime economy 
is pointed out, and recent important publications on 
the preservation and maintenance of equipment under 
corrosive conditions is summarized. Methods of con- 
trolling the corrosive character of some waters is 
briefly discussed. 


In these days when conservation.of-raw materials 
is the keynote in practically every industry, due con- 
sideration should be given to that raw material form- 
ing the principal bulk of all kinds of paper during 
the manufacturing process—water. Less and less is 
water just taken for granted. Its importance in both 
quantity and quality as affecting the cost of produc- 
tion is becoming more clearly recognized, forming as 
it does 96 to 99% of the bulk at time of sheet forma- 
tion with 4% or less of various fibers, fillers, pig- 
ments, and binding materials. 


Water Quality and Specifications 


Considerable progress has been made towards a 
more complete understanding of the effect of the 
quality of a water supply on the type of paper being 
manufactured. The Water Committee of the Techni- 


— 
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cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
(TAPPI) is at present carrying on a thorough in- 
vestigation of this phase of the water problem. In 
1937, Schwalbe (1) proposed certain standards of 
quality, dividing the requirements into standards for 
high-grade papers and standards for lower grade 
papers as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Proposed 
Standard Standard 
for Higher for Lower 
Grade Paper. Grade Paper 
Products ~ Products 
in p.p.m. 
Turbidity, max. 25 
Color, max. } 15 
H value (not in p.p.m.).....+..eeeeee- 6.7-7.3 
esidual Chlorine, max. 0.8 
Total Digeolved 


Proposed 


Mineral 
Hardness, max, 
nO«, max. 
Iron as Fe, max. 
Manganese as Mn, max. 


The New England Water Works Association (2) 
proposed the following tolerances for a quality of 
water used in the manufacture of high-grade light 
paper as shown in Table II. 

TABLE II—SUGGESTED WATER QUALITY TOLERANCES 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGH GRADE 
LIGHT PAPERS 


Allowable 
Limits in p.p.m. 


Iron as Fe 
Manganese as Mn 
Total Solids 

The first table of proposed standards has previous- 
ly been discussed by Sheen (3). 

A TAPPI survey indicates that there is a consid- 
erable variance of opinion among different paper 
mills as to what the permissible tolerances of concen- 
trations may be for different solids commonly found 
in water. This is true even among mills manufactur- 
ing similar products. This is, to a considerable de- 
gree, quite understandable. The individual mills have 
for the most part experience with only one or pos- 
sibly two water supplies—those supplies naturally 
available to them at their own location and must 
therefore judge by that experience. It does not follow 
that a similar product could not be made with a 
water containing several times the solids content as 
the one in use. The individual experiences of these 
mills are of course valuable in indicating the limits 
of certain constituents where that mill has found it 
necessary to treat to remove or otherwise control that 
constituent. New England, for example, is blessed 
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for the most part with a soft water and a water low 
in solids. The criteria of whether such a water is 
actually necessary to the manufacture of certain fine 
papers can hardly be found therefore in New Eng- 
land, but rather in such places as the hard water 
sections of Ohio or at other points in the midwest, 
where low solids waters are indeed rarities. 

The work of correlation of these data rightfully 
belongs in the hands of the TAPPI Water Commit- 
tee which is now actively engaged on this project. 
Progress has been reported in TAPPI Special Report 
No. 298 entitled “A Survey of Paper Mill Water 
Requirements” (10). A summary of the survey ap- 
pears in TECHNICAL AsSOCIATION Papers (11). 

We believe that sufficient is now known from the 
data assembled to date to suggest some further classi- 
fication of water requirements for various types ot 
paper. Subsequent knowledge may indicate some re- 
vision as being desired or the need of additional group- 
ings for special paper products and tolerances are sug- 
gested accordingly in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Wrapping 
oot ew H 
Writing Papers, 
- and Fine 


Ranileal Cl, max. 
Potassium P $ r- . 
te Test 
Silica “as SiOa. aie 5 No limit 


300 600 


The headings for the several classifications are to 
be considered as suggestive only and it will be readily 
apparent that many papers and specialties not spe- 
cifically named may be assumed to fall in one of the 
above similar classifications. 

The necessity for restricting color and turbidity is 
readily apparent. The ranges suggested for latitude in 
pH value may be considered by some as too strict. 
and there will be certain types of papers where all 
other specifications except pH value suggested will 
hold—with an individual pH value limitation which 
may be on the acid side or the alkaline side depending 
on the product. A differentiation should be made be- 
tween calcium hardness and total hardness. Consid- 
erably higher amounts of hardness may be tolerated 
for most products if the hardness is in the form of 
magnesium. The amount of calcium hardness will 
also. be limited by the pH value, total alkalinity, total 
solids, and temperature; all of which may be corre- 
lated to indicate whether or not a water is saturated 
with calcium carbonate, undersaturated or super- 
saturated (4). Saturated or supersaturated waters 
will give more difficulty with calcium carbonate pre- 
cipitation not only in the paper but also on screens, 
etc. In certain papers, precipitation of calcium car- 
bonate in the paper would not be objectionable. Total 
hardness is also limited by filler and sizing require- 
ments. 

Alkalinity limitation is important, particularly 
where alum is employed to hold a given pH value, 
and is a potential liberator of carbon dioxide on the 
machine with water of high natural alkalinity—a fre- 
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quent cause of undesireable toaming and frothing. 
The necessity for iron and manganese limitation is 
well known, to avoid spotting and discolorations. The 
potassium permanganate test is indicative of the pres- 
ence of organic matter that might readily result in 
off-shade colors or impairment of strength. High 
silica may cause “tinniness” in certain papers that 
would prove undesirable. Such a table of specifica- 
tions as given must therefore only be considered as a 
guide with possible modification required depending 
on the individual product. 

It will be apparent that the quality of the water 
supply available should have a material bearing on 
the location of a mill to manufacture a certain type 
of paper product, because it sometimes is not pos- 
sible by any known method of treatment to economi- 
cally produce a water of certain required character- 
istics. Many municipal waters are not suited for cer- 
tain types of paper manufacture without further 
treatment. Most well waters are relatively constant in 
mineral composition, although occasionally there will 
be considerable variance between conditions of 
drought and plentiful rainfall, particularly in shallow 
wells. 

An additional feature which must be considered in 
connection with the use of surface water supplies as a 
source of process water for paper manufacture is the 
question of pollution of the water supplies. Popula- 
tion centers and industrial plants on a stream above 
the paper mill may have a marked effect upon the 
quality of water at the mill. Not only present popu- 
lation and industrial activities must be considered, 
but the probable future trend in these two factors on 
the stream will bear on the decision of choosing a 
suitable location for a mill. 

In selecting a raw water which is suitable for the 
quality of paper to be manufactured, or determining 
what treatment must be given the raw water in order 
to make it suitable for paper manufacture, all of the 
factors discussed in the previous paragraph must be 
evaluated. 

In addition before any conclusion can be reached as 
to the suitability of the water for the required treat- 
ment, it is necessary to consider to what extent it is 
possible or advisable to make the system a closed 
system. Both the size of the water treatment system 
and the design will be effected by this consideration. 
Appreciable savings in heat are frequently possible 
with a closed or partially closed system; and the au- 
thors have found several cases where the heat conser- 
vation factor alone more than paid for the changes 
required to effect a closed system. 


Treatment of Raw Water to Fit It for Process 
Water 


_ Process water treatment, in general, to meet the de- 
sired specifications has as its objective one or more 
of the following: 


. Suspended solids and turbidity removal 

. Color reduction 

. Hardness and alkalinity reduction 

. Removal of iron and manganese 

. Removal or reduction of carbon dioxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, organics, or free mineral acids. 


The general processes for such treatment have been 
adequately covered by recent publications, including 
the TAPPI Monograph—Process Water for the 
Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Industry (5). It is 
not the intent of this paper ‘to discuss these in further 
detail. Suffice it to say that additional refinements 
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in equipment and in processes have been and are be- 
ing developed and put in practice even during the 
present time of stress, and the results of this develop- 
ment and the experiences of a wartime economy will 
contribute in a way that will make such processes 
available in future years. 


Boiler Water for Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard 
Mills 


Most pulp, paper and paperboard mills produce 
their own steam to be used for power purposes and 
for process purposes, as well. In general such steam 
is produced and utilized at comparatively low pres- 
sures but in comparatively large quantities. The qual- 
ity requirements for boiler feedwater is far less strin- 
gent for steam produced at low pressures than for 
steam produced in the high-pressure units of the 
modern central power plant. Nevertheless, there are 
very definite requirements which must be met. These 
have been the subject of so much investigation and 
discussion by those professional societies and organi- 
zations interested in this matter that it would be 
superfluous to attempt a detailed discussion here. 
Suffice to say that there are very definite limitations 
in hardness, total solids, pH, dissolved silica, etc., in 
the water used for steam generation which must be 
met if operating difficulties are to be avoided. The 
higher the steam pressure the more rigid and sharply 
circumscribed are these limitations. Sometimes ex- 
ternal treatment as used for process water will give 
a water of sufficiently low hardness as to permit its 
use in boilers with some subsequent internal treat- 
ment only, in other cases additional external treat- 
ment is required. There will be numerous cases where 
external conditioning of a boiler water would nor- 
mally be indicated to give the best results, but where 
internal treatment will have to carry the load for the 
duration of the war; and until such time as the neces- 
sary equipment can again be obtained without the 
necessity for high priorities. Today, more than ever 
before, is proper conditioning of boiler water not only 
desirable but essential. Failure to properly condition 
may result in boiler-tube losses at a time when tube 
replacements are difficult to secure promptly if at all. 
Maximum boiler efficiency is imperative, not only for 
economy but as a patriotic duty with impending fuel 
shortages that will be acute in certain sections of the 
country. Proper methods of boiler water treatment 
and control are well known today—too well known 
to permit any excuse for anything but the best 
results. 


Corrosion 


Corrosion in paper mills is a constant problem at 
any time, but in wartime becomes an enemy as deadly 
as any on a battlefield, consuming valuable materials 
and causing failure of irreplaceable equipment, At 
any time corrosion may become an important factor 
in a mill which manufactures a high quality of paper 
for obviously it is of small importance to reduce the 
iron content of the raw water down to 0.1 p.p.m. or 
less when this same water during its use in process 
will pick up from 0.5 to 2 p.p.m. of iron due to cor- 
rosive action on ferrous metal pipes and equipment. 
Where water impurities are of such a nature that 
they react to corrode metal equipment containing 
highly strategic ‘metals, such as bronze screen and 
similar paper mill appurtenances, the difficulties of 
corrosion assume an added importance. 

Corrosion of ferrous materials is caused principally 
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by dissolved oxygen, acid conditions, or by electro- 
lytic corrosion. There are other specific conditions 
under which corrosion will result on specific mate- 
rials. Thus a water of high pH value may be quite as 
corrosive as a water of low pH value on zinc or gal- 
vanizing. Ammonia will have corrosive action on 
copper, copper-bearing alloys, nickel, or on nickel- 
bearing stainless steel, Mills using process water that 
occasionally contains salt or sea water encounter 
corrosive conditions due to the salt content. In many 
cases the cause of corrosion in a particular mill may 
be readily and correctly attributable to one or more 
of the factors described and by proper correction, 
substantial reductions in the amount of corrosion 
may be effected. In other cases it is only by the most 
careful study and by the use of specific tests that 
exact causes of corrosion may be determined and 
eliminated. In many cases it has been found that the 
obvious cause of corrosion is only one contributing 
cause and this whole problem is one of a complex 
nature in which the answer to the problem is fre- 
quently far from being obvious. 


Many producers and manufacturers of metal equip- 
ment are cooperating in a splendid manner in an 
effort to help users prolong the life of their equip- 
ment through efforts to educate the user in better 
maintenance of metals and of equipment. As a few 
examples of this policy, reference may be made to 
an article entitled “Protective Measures for Alumi- 
num Equipment” (6). In this article the importance 
of cathodic protection, protective coatings, chemical 
inhibiters, and periodic cleaning are stressed as pro- 
tective measures for aluminum. In the same publica- 
tion, an article entitled “Prolonging the Life of 
Centrifugal Pumps” (7) describing the importance of 
cleanliness, inspection, proper lubrication, adjustment, 
and speed to obtain the maximum life from this type 
of equipment. The Alloy Steel Division of the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation (8) has recently printed a large 
placard for free distribution dealing with the care re- 
quired for conservation of stainless steel. These ex- 
amples are merely illustrative. The use of advertising 
space by metal producers and manufacturers alike to 
impart useful information on conservation and main- 
tenance during the necessity for war time economy 
is to be commended and properly used, will be of 
considerable assistance in aiding the average user to 
prolong the life of his equipment, 


Methods of Water Analysis 


Any method of treatment or control of water 
quality presupposes that chemical and physical tests 
will be conducted upon the water in order to effect 
satisfactory treatment and control. It is generally 
recognized that referee methods for water analysis 
shall be according to “Standard Methods of Water 
Analysis” as developed and published by The Ameri- 
can Public Health Association (9). While these 
methods of analysis are generally considered as the 
most accurate methods available, in many cases they 
are slow and difficult to use for routine control pro- 
cedures or for making a water survey, where it is 
necessary to conduct a large number of tests rapidly 
and with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The use 
of rapid methods of analysis is often imperative if 
rapid variations in water characteristics are to be 
followed and evaluated in a control. With this need 
of the industry in mind, the TAPPI Water Com- 
mittee revised TAPPI Standard T 620 m—Analysis 
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of Water—so as to provide a system of rapid pro- 
cedures suitable to the requirements as enumerated. 

Recognizing a similar need among power plant 
operators and industrial water plant operators in 
general, the firm of W. H. and L. D. Betz published 
a water handbook (10) on the subject of methods 
of water analyses and their interpretations presenting 
rapid and accurate methods of water analyses that 
have been developed through long experience in the 
field of water treatment. 

Both of these systems of analysis are well suited 
to routine operations and controls. 

There are many lessons of a wartime economy 
being taught in water treatment and in waste dis- 
posal that will have a lasting and valuable effect on 
standard practices in a post-war era, 
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TAPPI Meeting Program Changes 


Several withdrawals and additions have been made 
in the annual meeting program of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry (Febru- 
ary 15-18, 1943, Commodore Hotel,New York, N.Y.) 

Wartime Government Specifications by ‘M. S. Kan- 
trowitz and R. 'H. Simmons have been transferred to 
the Graphic Arts Session (February 15, 1943). 

Testing Fiber Containers with the Beach Punc- 
ture Tester by S. D. Wells has been added to the 
Packaging and Container Session (February 16, 
1943). 

Effect of Small Amounts of Bleach Liquor on the 
Bacterial Content of Sulphite Pulp by J. W. Appling 
and B. F. Shema has been added to the Pulping Ses- 
sion (February 16, 1943). 

Packaging Requirements for Dehydrated Vege- 
tables by J. R. Sanborn and G. J. Hucker has been 
transferred to the Specifications and Tests Session 
(February 16, 1943). 

In this session there will be a general discussion 
of water vapor permeability test procedure. A num- 
ber of members have agreed to outline the methods 
that they use for carrying on this test at high tem- 
peratures and humidities, to indicate why they use 
such methods, give characteristic data obtained and 
to indicate the reliability and reproducibility of the 
method. It would be appreciated if anyone plan- 
ning to attend this meeting will bring with them simi- 
lar information in written form for use in the meet- 
ing and for deposit in the records. 
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Effect of Sulphate Mill Wastes on Fish Life by 
J. A. Extrom has been transferred to the Pulping 
Session (February 16, 1943). 

Dyestuff Absorption by Fillers and Their Effect 
on the Color of Filled Papers by Otto Kress and 
Peter Trucano has been transferred to the Paper- 
making Session (February 17, 1943). 

Ultimate Strength of Pulp Fibers and the Zero- 
spon Tensile Strength Test by James d’A. Clark has 
been transferred to the Testing Session (February 
17, 1943). 

Factors Affecting Smoothness in Paperboard by 
H. C. Melenbacker has been transferred to the Cylin- 
der Machine Roundtable Session (February 17, 
1943). 

New Derivatives of Lignin by F. E. Brauns, E. 
Buchanan, H. F. Lewis and E. B. Brookbank has 
been added to the Second General Session (Febru- 
ary 18, 1943). 

The presentation of the TAPPI Medal to Harry 
Fletcher will be by Robert B. Wolf at the annual 
luncheon (February 18, 1943). 


TAPPI Notes 


OQ. F. Hutchinson, formerly of Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., is now employed by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass. 

Fred Holt, formerly of the Brown Bridge Mills, 
is now a lst Lieut., Chemical Warfare Service, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. P. Dohne, formerly of the Michigan Alkali 
Company, is now with the Rising Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 

A member of TAPPI would like to purchase Series 
XXI and XXII of Technical Association Papers. 
Offers should be sent to TAPPI, 122 East 42nd 
street, New York, N. Y. 

James R. Verdon of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Company is now in the United States Army. 

G. H. McGregor, formerly of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, is now at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lyle Watts has been appointed Chief of the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C 

Homer F. Ziegler, vice president of Anheuser- 
Busch, died recently. 

William G. Van Beckum, formerly of the Wood 
Conversion Company, has been transferred to the 
new development laboratory of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Washington, wherein 
he will be group leader in applied chemistry. 

The Lake States Section of the Technical Associ- 
ation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet at 
the Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wisconsin, on February 
9, 1943. W. E. Schubert, vice president of the Wis- 
consin-Michigan Power Company, Appleton, will 
talk on Power Distribution in the Lake States. 


U. of M. Alumni to Meet Feb. 17 


The thirteenth annual “Paper Week” luncheon of 
the University of Maine Alumni and friends will be 
held at the Commodore Hotel on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1943, at 12:45 p.m. This get together will be 
informal and all Maine men are urged to attend. 
Reservations may be made by writing to F. A. Soder- 
berg, General Dyestuff Corporation, 435, Hudson 
street, New York. 
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The Grinding of Hardwoods’ 


Studies on Swamp Tupelo, Paper Birch, Green Ash, Sugarberry, Southern Cottonwood, Black 
Willow, and American Elm 


By E. R. Schafer! and J. C. Pew? 


Abstract 


Investigations of the grinding of hardwoods have 
been conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory 
over a@ period of years with results that should be of 
interest to manufacturers of papers containing 
groundwood, who now obtain suitable softwood 
species at considerable distances from their mills. 
Hardwoods, by their ready accessibility to many 
groundwood mills, offer distinct advantages from the 
standpoint of pulpwood transportation costs. In- 
creased use of hardwoods would aid in the improve- 
ment of mixed stands of hardwoods and coniferous 
woods and would expand our pulpwood resources. 

Swamp tupelo, if ground soon after cutting, yields 
a groundwood pulp that is light colored and short 
fibered. It lacks the strength considered essential in 
the pulps produced from spruce and other softwoods 
but, even so, can be used in appreciable quantities as 
filler stock in the manufacture of book, magazine, and 
newsprint paper. Groundwood pulp made from paper 
birch has similar properties. The absorbent quality 
of this pulp was demonstrated in the production of a 
highly absorbent toweling paper. The pulps made 
from green ash and sugarberry were stronger than 
those made from tupelo and birch, but not so strong 
as standard pulp made from spruce. Satisfactory 
newsprint papers were made, however, in which both 
species constituted a considerable part of the furnish. 
The groundwood pulps obtained from southern cot- 
tonwood and black willow were comparable in 
strength with commercial groundwood. Although the 
color of the latter is too dark to permit its use in news- 
print or other light colored papers, it should be suit- 
able for papers and boards in which the dark color is 
not objectionable. Groundwood pulp made from 
American elm was both short fibered and dark colored, 
qualities which limit its use to such products as filler 
stock for boards and papers of low color. 

The energy consumed in the making of ground- 
wood pulps from hardwoods need not be so high as is 
generally believed necessary. For many purposes a 
satisfactory groundwood can be made from these 
woods with less energy tian is ordinarily consumed 
m the grinding of sofitwoods. Some hardwoods, 
moreover, yield more pulp per cord than can be ob- 
tained from the softwoods. 


_ Although spruce still is fairly plentiful in some sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, groundwood 
mills in some regions of this country have been com- 
pelled to transport wood from distant points. Thus, 
the increased cost of the wood offsets to a great extent 
the cheapness of the process. The spruces are the 


* Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association of 
Soe ond Paper Industry, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Sept. 


1 Member TAPPI; Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory,® 


Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Madison, 
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p. Member TAPPI; Associate Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
_— Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Madison, 


*In Cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 
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most desirable species from which to make ground- 
wood pulp, with the true firs, western hemlock, and 
southern pine following in order. The idea of em- 
ploying hardwoods in this process is not new, and cer- 
tain of the hardwood species have been used to a lim- 
ited extent for a number of years. In fact, aspen 
was one of the first species used in the groundwood 
process. Increased use of hardwood species is worthy 
of consideration not only as a wartime measure to en:- 
ploy a cheap and abundant material resource, but also 
as good forestry practice resulting in lasting future 
benefits. For instance, increased utilization of hard- 
woods in the Southern States would be conducive to 
improved forest stands throughout that area. 

The grinding of hardwoods has been attempted 
many times, but the amount of published technical in- 
formation on the subject is relatively small. Thick- 
ens and McNaughton (8) studied the grinding of 
aspen, paper birch, and black tupelo and noted that 
relatively dull stone surfaces and higher energy con- 
sumption were required to produce pulp comparable 
with spruce groundwood. Running (6) reported that 
strength approximating only one half to two thirds 
that of spruce is obtained from aspen ground under 
the same conditions. Cottonwood and poplar require 
more power and the pulps have lower freeness for 
given bursting strengths than some of the coniferous 
species, according to experiments conducted by Wynn- 
Roberts (9). Munro (5) suggests that the use of a 
9- or 10-cut, high-lead burr, or even a thread burr, is 
better for the grinding of aspen than a 12 or 14 
straight or diamond burr. A moderate pressure and 
low temperature are also desirable. Benninger (1) 
found that beech was more easily ground than spruce. 
The foaming of the beech groundwood was, however, 
quite troublesome. He also reported that 50-50 mix- 
ture of beech and spruce groundwood pulps was satis- 
factorily used. Other foreign investigators (2, 3) 
have published results similar to those of the Amer- 
ican observers. Boiling or steaming the hardwood 
before grinding aids in improving strength, increasing 
fiber length, and lowering energy consumption per 
ton, but produces a brown pulp (4, 8). 

Since the early work of Thickens and McNaughton, 
the Forest Products Laboratory has conducted vari- 
ous experiments in the grinding of several hard- 
woods. This report summarizes the results of these 
researches. 


Swamp Tupelo 


Table 1 contains data for the grinding of swamp 
tupelo (Nyssa biflora) (formerly swamp black gum), 
an abundant species in the southern United States. 
It ranges from Maryland to Florida and westward to 
eastern Texas. The samples tested were obtained 
from North Carolina. The .vood was ground as re- 
ceived and also after treatment with sodium sulphite 
solutions. In all experiments on untreated wood, the 
pulps obtained were low in strength and average fiber 
length as compared to standard spruce groundwood. 
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The pulps obtained by 


grinding on a dull-surfaced 
stone and with high pres- 
sure were more completely 


fibrillated and __ slightly 
stronger than those obtain- 


ed with the use of sharper 
stone surfaces. 

These swamp _ tupelo 
groundwood pulps had an 
excellent color. The color 
of groundwood pulps ob- 
tained in other experiments 
was found, however, to be 
influenced greatly by the 
conditions of storage pre- 
vailing prior to pulping of 
the wood. It has been 
pointed out in a previous 
publication (7) that the 
light-colored sapwood in 
freshly cut wood became 
discolored in less than 2 


months if stored in a warm, 
moist condition, such as 
might prevail in southern 
climates during the sum- 
mer. The fresh wood did 
not discolor if dried rapid- 
ly, indicating that moisture 
was an essential factor in 
the discoloration. Pulping 
the wood soon after cutting, 
before discoloration can oc- 
cur, would appear to be a 
desirable practice. 


The wood was chem- 
ically treated before grind- 
ing to improve the strength 
and increase the average 
fiber length of the pulp. 
Most pretreating processes, 
however, discolor the wood, 
and this discoloration, of 
course, prevents the use of 
the groundwood pulp in 
lightcolored papers. Since 
the neutral sulphite solu- 
tions used in the semichem- 
ical process of treating 
chips do not discolor the 
wood if properly applied, 
the liquor used in these ex- 
periments was of that type 
—i.e., a mixture of sodium 
sulphite and sodium bicar- 
bonate. Log sections about 
28 inches long were weight- 
ed down in a treating cylin- 
der and covered with the 
chemical solution. The con- 
ditions of the various treat- 


ments are summarized in 
Table II. 


When the temperature of 
treatment was in the range 
of 150 to 170° C., the wood 
was discolored and_ the 
brownish groundwood 
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pulps were obtained. When alternating vacuum and 
pressure were used, with the temperature during the 
pressure period not exceeding 130° C., the pulps ob- 
tained from the treated wood were not discolored. 
When wood treated by the latter method was ground 
on a dull stone with moderate pressure, the pulps had 
fair strength and were longer fibered than the un- 
treated wood pulps. 

Papermaking experiments indicated that the tupelo 
groundwood pulps made from untreated wood were 
more useful as filler stock than to provide strength. 
Data for newsprint and beok papers are given in 
Table III. In most of the newsprint experiments in 
which 70 to 75% of groundwood and 30 to 25% of 
sulphite pulp were used, the strengths were below 
standard for this grade of paper. One, however, 
(machine run 447) in which 10% of tupelo ground- 
wood was combined with 30% of commercial spruce 
sulphite pulp, was of slightly higher weight, but other- 
wise equal to standard newsprint. Another experi- 
ment in which 50% of the furnish consisted of tupelo 
groundwood, 20% of slash pine groundwood, and the 
remainder spruce sulphite pulp (machine run 350), 
had normal strength. A run in which the tupelo 
groundwood content was reduced to 50% and the 
slash pine sulphite component was increased to 50% 
(machine run 443) had higher than standard news- 
print strength. Although no trials were made i 
which hardwood and coniferous groundwood pulps 
were combined with either hardwood neutral sulphite 
semichemical or pine semibleached sulphate pulps, the 
applicability of swamp tupelo groundwood in such fur- 


nishes is suggested by the results of experiments, to 
be discussed later, in which a paper birch groundwood 
of similar type was so used. 

Acceptable sheets of book paper were made, in 
which the normal component of soda pulp was substi- 
tuted in whole or in part with tupelo groundwood 
(machine runs 339, 441, and 442). These papers pos- 
sessed good color, finish, and strength. One of the 
papers in this group (run 340) was, except for its low 
bursting strength, typical of rotogravure paper in its 
properties. 

The papers having treated tupelo groundwood as 
part of their furnish were rough of surface and weak. 
Further study of pulps of this type is necessary to 
learn more about their papermaking characteristics. 


Paper Birch 


Paper birch (Betula papyrifera) is an important 
northern hardwood. It ranges from Labrador to 
Hudson Bay, southward to Long Island and northern 
Pennsylvania, and westward through Ontario, Michi- 
gan, and northern Wisconsin to western Minnesota 
and eastern Manitoba. The wood used in the experi- 
ments reported here was obtained from northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan. The grinding data are given 
in Table IV. 

The pulps produced were, in general, like those 
from the swamp tupelo; short fibered and low in 
strength, but, in spite of their short-fibered character- 
istics, quite free. Increasing the pressure of the wood 
on the stone surface from 20 p.s.i to 30 pounds and 
then to 40 pounds, successively, reduced both the 


TABLE III.—BOOK AND NEWSPRINT PAPERS CONTAINING SWAMP TUPELO GROUNDWOOD PULP 
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1“P” preceding the number of the pulp indicates a commercial product. 
2To improve color, dye was added to the stock in the beater before adding alum. 
*To convert the bursting and tearing strengths of the newsprint papers to the trade ream basis 24x36—500, multiply by 1.157. 


* Slash pine groundwood pulp. 
5 Wood treated before grinding. 


* Furnish for machine runs 339 and 340 contained 15% of clay based on total fiber; runs 441 and 442, 25% of clay. 


‘A rotogravure type of paper. 
* Commercial soda pulp. 
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strength and the unit energy consumption. Freeness 
was increased, but there was little change in fiber 
length. Contrary to experience with softwoods, rais- 
ing the pit temperature (without change in con- 
sistency) produced a negligible effect. 

Although the birch wood, especially when green, is 
quite white, the pulps were inclined to have a more or 
less pronounced orange tint. The coloring matter ap- 
peared to be water-soluble, but showed a tendency to 
become absorbed on the pulp to some extent when 
standing in suspension. A sample of the pulp washed 
immediately after discharge from the grinder was 
decidedly improved in color. 

The properties of the birch groundwood described 
above did not bar its use in several types of paper. 
Table V shows data for newsprint paper. When 
combined with birch neutral sulphite semichemical 
pulp and a coniferous groundwood pulp, birch ground- 
wood may be used in proportions up to 30% of the 
total furnish with satisfactory results. The 50% of 
birch semichemical pulp used with this amount of 
birch groundwood brought the total hardwood content 
of the sheet to 80%. Comparing the properties of 
the experimental papers with the averages for com- 
mercial newsprint papers, it is noted that nearly all 
of the experimental papers are equal to or better than 
the commercial standard in most properties. 

Certain grades of toweling paper contain from 40 
to 50% of groundwood pulp, usually made from 
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spruce and balsam, the remainder of the furnish being 
spruce sulphite pulp. The short fiber, softness, and 
apparent absorbent qualities of birch groundwood 
suggested its possible use in this grade of paper. The 
principal data obtained in several experiments in the 
making of toweling paper are given in Table VI. 
The birch groundwood was substituted for part or all 
of the spruce groundwood in amounts varying from 
15 to 45% of the total furnish. The birch ground- 
wood lowered the strength slightly, but this was over- 
come to some extent by a little beating or jordaning. 
The drainage from the wire was slower and the wet 
strength of the web before passing the creping doctor 
was lowered. Considerable picking occurred on the 
driers. In commercial operation, these machine-oper- 
ating characteristics will need to be controlled by 
appropriate countermeasures. The water-absorption 
rate of the toweling paper was greatly increased by 
the addition of the birch pulp. One of the best pa- 
pers, meeting most of the strength requirements of 
the standard toweling paper, contained 25% of birch 
groundwood (machine run 1707). This paper had 
more than 3 times the absorbency of the standard. 


Green Ash, Sugarberry, and Southern 
Cottonwood 


Green ash, sugarberry, and cottonwood were re- 
ceived and tested at the same time. For this reason, 
it is convenient to consider them as a group. Green 


TABLE V.—NEWSPRINT PAPERS CONTAINING BIRCH GROUNDWOOD AND NEUTRAL SULPHITE SEMICHEMICAL PULPS. 
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}The jack pine was from grinder run 361; the spruce was commercial ground wood. 
*?To convert to the newsprint trade ream basis 24 x 36—500, multiply by 1.157. 


TABLE VI.—EFFECT OF BIRCH GROUNDWOOD PULP IN TOWELING PAPER 
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ash (Fraxinus, pennsylvania lan- 
ceolata) is widely spread through- 
out southern Canada and the United 
States as far west as the eastern 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 
Sugarberry (Celtis laevigata), also 
commonly known as hackberry, is 
a bottomland hardwood growing in 
the southern United States, being 
quite plentiful in the Mississippi 
valley. Southern cottonwood (Pop- 
ulus deltoides virginiana) occurs in 
river valleys throughout the east- 
ern, southern, and central United 
States. The woods used in this 
study were received from the delta 
region of Arkansas. 

The grinding data are given in 
Table VII, which includes for com- 
parison purposes data on paper 
birch and southern pine and average 
values for commercial newsprint 
groundwood pulps. 

By lowering the grinding pres- 
sure on the sugar-berry from 30 to 
20 p.s.i. of wood on the stone sur- 
face, the pulp strength was raised a 
little, but a large increase in energy 
consumption per ton was attained. 
When the pressure was raised to 40 
pounds, on the other hand, little 
lowering of strength was produced 
and both a marked increase in pro- 
duction and a lowering of energy 
consumption were achieved. The 
response with ash was similar to 
that with sugarberry except that the 
increase in pressure reduced the 
unit energy consumption only 
slightly. 

Comparing the groundwood pulps 
produced at 30 p.s.i., it is apparent 
that the unit energy consumptions 
for these three hardwoods are in 
the range of commercial practice 
for newsprint groundwood, with 
that from sugarberry being some- 
what high. The fibers of the sugar- 
berry and ash were much shorter 
(as indicated by the screen 
analysis) than average fibers of the 
commercial groundwoods and 
slightly shorter than those of birch 
pulp. The cottonwood was low in 
the coarsest mesh fraction (24- 
mesh), but otherwise approached 
commercial pulps in screen analysis. 
The sugarberry and ash had only 
fair bursting and tensile strengths 
and poor tearing resistance. The 
cottonwood equaled the commer- 
cial average in bursting and tensile 
strength, but was somewhat lower 
in tearing resistance. The sugar- 
berry, ash, and cottonwood were 
all superior in strength to the birch 
groundwood although none was as 
strong as the southern pine ground- 
wood. All of them were compar- 
able with spruce groundwood in 
color. 
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These hardwood groundwood pulps were used in 
newsprint papermaking experiments with southern 
pine groundwood pulp and semibleached southern 
pine sulphate pulp. The data are given in Table 
VIII. On the basis of machine runs 1770, and 1771, 
it was found that a furnish containing 20% of cotton- 
wood groundwood, 60% of pine groundwood, and 
20% of pine sulphate, lightly jordaned, gave a paper 
about equal to the average commercial newsprint. The 
whiteness at 65%, was very good. When the cotton- 
wood groundwood content was increased to 40% 
(machine run 1772) and the same total groundwood 
content was maintained, the tensile strength was low- 
ered about one-fifth, but there was practically no 
change in bursting strength. The tearing strength 
was higher than the standard average. 

The relative effect of the three hardwood species 
may be noted by comparing machine runs 1772, 1773, 
and 1775. The paper of run 1772, containing cotton- 
wood groundwood, was about equal in quality to that 
of run 1773; which contained an equal amount of ash 
groundwood, while the paper from run 1775, contain- 
ing sugarberry groundwood, was poorer. Machine 
run 1797 was made with a furnish consisting of equal 
amounts of the three hardwood groundwoods, 39% in 
all. The rest of the furnish was pine groundwood 
and semibleached sulphate in about the proportions 
used in the three runs just discussed. With the ex- 
ception of tearing resistance, the test values for all 
strength properties are less than the average for com- 
mercial newsprint. In these newsprint experiments 
it appeared that at least 20% of semibleached sulphate 
pulp was required to bring the bursting and tensile 
strengths up to values comparable with commercial 
newsprint. This amount of sulphate pulp produced 


a tearing strength higher than the standard. Al- 
though none of the hardwood-containing papers were 
quite as strong as the average for pine groundwood 
and sulphate alone, they are considered satisfactory 
for use as newsprint paper. 

Summarizing these experiments, it is indicated that 
groundwood pulp of acceptable quality can be made 
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from cottonwood, green ash, and sugarberry. In the 
making of newsprint paper, these pulps can be com- 
bined, in quantities as high as 40%, with southern 
pine groundwood and semibleached sulphate pulps to 
produce a satisfactory furnish. 


Black Willow and American Elm 


Black willow (Salix nigra) occurs in bottomlands 
throughout the northeastern, eastern, central, and 
southern United States except in Florida and the 
southeastern parts of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. American elm (U/mus americana) ranges 
from southern Canada south to central Florida and 
west through the Central States to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. The samples tested at the Lab- 
oratory were received from the Arkansas delta region, 
as were the three hardwoods discussed in the fore- 
going section. The data are given in Table VII. 


The black willow groundwood, like the cottonwood, 
was low in the 24-mesh screen fraction, but was about 
equal to the commercial groundwoods in strength. The 
elm groundwood was more like the sugarberry in fiber 
length and strength. Under comparable grinding 
conditions, the energy consumption for the elm was 
higher than that for the willow, which was normal 
for groundwood of newsprint grade. The dark color 
of these pulps was their principal defect, and it was 
for this reason that papermaking tests were not made 
with them. It is entirely possible that willow and elm 
groundwood pulps can be used in papers and boards 
in which color is not. so important, as, for instance, in 
insulating board or container board filler, but no ex- 
periments were made to ascertain this. 


General Considerations 


It is generally believed that the production of 
groundwood pulp from hardwoods requires a high ex- 
penditure of energy. This is often true when it is 
sought to produce pulp comparable to spruce ground- 
wood in strength and fiber length. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether these properties can be obtained 
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with such dense, short-fibered hardwoods as tupelo, 
birch, beech, maple, sugarberry, and ash. There are 
uses for groundwood pulp, however, in which the 
strength and fiber length normally obtained from 
spruce are not necessarily required. The data in 
Tables I, IV, and VII, give evidence that pulps satis- 
factory for certain purposes can be made from this 
class of hardwoods with average or below average en- 
ergy consumption. Hardwoods of lower density such 
as cottonwood, aspen, willow, etc., yield relatively free 
groundwoods with average strength and normal 
energy consumption. The fiber length of these 
groundwoods is, as a rule, somewhat less than that of 
spruce, and the color of some of them limits their field 
of usefulness. 

Because of the short fiber of some hardwood 
groundwood pulps, considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in attempting to form laps on the wet machine 
in the customary manner. It might be better, in such 
instances, to take the pulp off the machine in loose, 
¢rumbled form and store it in bales instead of laps. 
Better still, perhaps, would be the use of a slush sys- 
tem entirely when grinding hardwoods. Close atten- 
tion must also be paid to the prevention of white 
water fiber losses when operating with hardwood 
groundwood pulps, by providing a properly closed 
system and adequate savealls. Some mill operators 
have abandoned the grinding of hardwoods, for the 
reason that low yields were obtained. A modification 
of the wet machine operation and white water system 
might have been a solution to these difficulties. 

Some of the hardwoods have fairly high densities 
in contrast to the softwoods usually used for ground- 
wood manufacture. The resultant higher weight of 
wood per cord, and the consequent higher weight 
yield of pulp are factors to be considered in their 
favor. For instance, the hardwoods studied, with 
the exception of cottonwood and willow, ranged from 
about 2400 to 2700 pounds of moisture-free wood per 
standard cord. The cottonwood and willow were 
comparable with spruce in weight per cord, namely 
around 2000 pounds. In these days of uncertain 
transportation, it might be advantageous to procure 
hardwoods, even at a higher price per cord, in stands 
close to the mill than to purchase softwoods at a lower 
price, but requiring a longer haul. 
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J. M. Williams Heads Old Timers 


Canton, Ohio, January 16, 1943—J. Med Wil- 
liams, assistant superintendent of the soda-sulphite 
department of the Canton division of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, was unanimously elected 
president of the Old Timers’ Club, organized here 
January 25, 1935, by Reuben B. Robertson, execu- 
tive vice president of the company, at the eighth, an- 
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nual banquet of that organization held in the Cham- 
pion Y. M. C. A. gymnasium here on the evening of 
January 9. 

The new club president is one of the oldest em- 
ployees of the Canton division of the paper and fibre 
company from a standpoint of continuous service. 
Other officers elected for the ensuing year were John 
Whetstine, vice president, and Miss May Holtzclaw, 
private secretary to Mr. Robertson and one of the 
two feminine members of the club, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Retiring officers were S. W. Plott, president, and 
Robert J. Lawrence, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Plott, 
the retiring president, said it had been a genuine 
pleasure to have headed the club during the past 
year and wished the incoming officers every success 
possible during 1943. 

More than 150 members of the total roster of 185 
Old Timers attended the banquet. Twenty-eight new 
members were received into the club by Mr. Robert- 
son during the program and were given the custom- 
ary service emblem of the Old Timers organization 
—attractive bronze watch charms bearing the trade 
mark of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
New members are Harry Spain, D. G. Young, 
George Alderson, Dr. F. M. Davis, George Herron, 
C. A. Rhinehart, Curt Robinson, Parley Hemphill, 
Frank Queen, Thurman Israel, B. H. Devlin, Walter 
Bumgarner, Charlie Fish, A. L. Branson, George H. 
Ray, B. M. Lee, Clyde Overman, Roy Fletcher, 
Tommy Mills, Herman Gillis, Frank Best, Perry 
Cook, Hub Pressley, Gano Morgan,:‘Tom:Murray, 
John Harbin, Lester Clerk ‘and ‘Bob Williams, col- 
ored. wil : 


Big Canadian Convention Expected 


MonTREAL, Que., January 25, 1943—According to 
A. E. Cadman, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, a large attendance of company 
heads, mill managers, superintendents, chemists, en- 
gineers, woods managers, foresters and others is ex- 
pected at the 30th annual three-day meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association which opens . 
here on January 27. Conservation and elimination 
of waste will be the predominating theme of the con- 
vention. 

A feature of the meeting will be an exhibit of the 
“bits and pieces” being produced in the machine 
shops of the industry under the auspices of the as- 
sociation’s Wartime Machine Shop Board. 

As in the past, separate sessions will be conducted 
by the Technical Section’under the chairmanship of 
E. D. Hyndman, and by the Woodlands Section un- 
der the chairmanship of W. G. Wright. On Friday 
the annual meeting of the association will be held 
when officers for the ensuing year will be elected. 
This will be followed by the annual luncheon at 
which E. Howard Smith, president of the associa- 
tion, will present his report on behalf of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Sessions of both sections will be largely devoted 
to various phases of modern pulp and “paper manu- 
facture. At the Technical Section, there will be a 
session devoted to “conservation and substitution of 
critical materials” in addition to papers on produc- 
tion problems. At the Woodlands Section, discus- 
sions will include the problems of labor training and 
the conservation of logging equipment; land and wa- 
ter transportation; woods accidents prevention and 
camp hygiene, and forest conservation. 
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Government Paper Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHIncToN, D, C., January 27, 1943—Govern- 
ment Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards: Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company will 
furnish 2,571 pounds of 25% rag yellow bond paper 
at 14.75 cents per pound; Marquette Paper Corpo- 
ration will furnish 250,000 pounds of white sulphite 
writing paper at 7 cents per pound; and Marquette 
Paper Corporation will also furnish 40,000 pounds 
of tan bristol cover paper at 10.5 cents per pound. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 48,657 
pounds of chemical wood manila paper at 7.4 cents 
per pound (various sizes); Paper Corporation of 
US will furnish 85,000 pounds of white machine- 
finish book paper at 7.3 cents per pound; also 13,440 
pounds of salmon sulphite writing paper at 8.15 
cents per pound. 

Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 2,700 
pounds of white tissue paper at 14 cents per pound; 
Marquette Paper Co. will furnish 500,000 pounds of 
white sulphite writing paper at 7.25 cents per pound ; 
also 983,282 pounds of postal card bristol board for 
$57,128.68. 

Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 108,491 

unds of yellow chemical wood writing paper at 

.29 cents per pound; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 

Company will furnish 400,000 pounds of white sul- 
phite writing paper at $7.50 per cwt.; Stanford 
Paper Company will furnish 6,450 sheets of beckett 
cover, white antique, at $76.16 per M. 

Eastern Corporation will furnish 14,438 pounds of 
white chemical wood ledger paper at 9.20 cents per 
pound; Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 
310,000 pounds of chemical wood manila paper at 
5.165 cents per pound; Walker-Goulard-Plehn Com- 
pany will furnish 54,000 pounds of lines box board 
at 2.73 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company 
will furnish 35,000 pounds of chemical wood manila 
at 6.65 cents per pound; and also 20,000 sheets of 
buff railroad board at $62.43 per M. 

Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 102,787 
pounds of white 25% rag bond paper at 11.75 cents 
per pound; J. E. Linde Paper Company will furnish 
1,400 sheets of white albion book offset paper for 
$30.24; Mudge Paper Company will furnish 1,600 
pounds of goldenrod coated book paper at 13.24 
cents per pound; Franklin Research Company will 
furnish 27,950 pounds of 50% rag white litho-finish 
chart paper at 18.625 cents per pound; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company will furnish 500,000 sheets 
of white chemical er mimeograph paper at $1.00 
per M sheets. 

Import Paper Company will furnish 100,000 
pounds of white chemical wood manifold paper at 
7.75 cents per pound; Paper Corporation of US will 
furnish 300,000 pounds of white chemical wood mani- 
fold paper for $22,900.00; Baldwin Paper Company 
will furnish 200,000 pounds of white chemical wood 
manifold paper at 7.75 cents per pound; Graham 
Paper Company will furnish 100,000 pounds of white 
chemical wed manifold paper at 7.75 cents per 
pound; and North American Pulp and Paper Corpo- 
ration will furnish 104,500 pounds of white chemical 
wood manifold paper at 8 cents per pound. 

Stanford Paper Company will furnish 41,000 
pounds of whitag semi-antique finish cover paper at 
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10.2 cents per pound; Marquette Paper Corporation 
will furnish 75,000 pounds of buff offset book paper 
at 7.72 cents per pound; Cauthorne Paper Company 
will furnish 187,600 pounds of white sulphite writing 
paper at 6.39 cents per pound; Frank Parsons Paper 
Company will furnish 300,000 pounds of supercalen- 
dered book paper at 6.84 cents per pound; the latter 
will also furnish 60,000 pounds of white supercalen- 
dered book paper at 6.84 cents per pound. 

Great Northern Paper Company will furnish 258,- 
684 pounds of newsprint and 41,272 pounds of news- 
print at 26.15 cents per pound; Perkins-Goodwin 
Company will furnish 75,428 pounds of drumhead 
manila paper at 19.5 cents per pound; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company will furnish 5,312 pounds 
of manila cardboard for $398.40; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company will furnish 29,700 pounds of tan 
bristol cover paper at 10.25 cents per pound; J. E. 
Linde Paper Company will furnish 2,167 pounds of 
green ground wood bristol for $217.78; Marquette 
Paper Corporation will furnish 1,000,000 pounds of 
offset poster paper at 7.5 cents per pound ; Cauthorne 
Paper Company will furnish 125,985 pounds of 25% 
rag white bond paper at 13 cents per pound; Walker- 
Goulard-Plehn Company will furnish 1,000,000 
pounds of white ground wood mimeograph paper at 
5.63 cents per pound ; Old Dominion Paper Company 
will furnish 450,000 pounds of 25% rag white mime- 
ograph paper at 8.27 cents per pound. 

D. L. Ward Paper Company will furnish 1,000,000 
pounds of white ground wood mimeograph paper at 
5.34 cents per pound; Walker-Goulard-Plehn Com- 
pany will furnish 600,000 pounds of white ground 
wood mimeograph paper at 5.32 cents per pound; 
and Butler Company will furnish 45,000 pounds of 
white gummed paper at 10.9 cents per pound. 


Union Bag Machinery Rumors Denied 


It has been erronously reported that Osborne 
Paper Mill Equipment Company has sold its interest 
in the equipment recently purchased from the Union 
Bag Corporation which included two 156-inch Fourd- 
riniers, one 112-inch Fourdrinier and one 74-inch 
machine which has been already partially dismantled. 
The J. J. Ross Company has not and never has had 
any interest in the above equipment and all sales are 
handled direct with Osborne Paper Mill Equipment 
Company at Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

The J. J. Ross Company of Newark, N. J. states 
that it has no interest, right, title or otherwise in the 
equipment purchased by the Osborne Paper Mill 
Equipment Company of Fulton, N. Y. from the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation at Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.. with the exception of certain equipment pur- 
chased by the J. J. Ross Company from the Osborne 
Paper Mill Equipment Company on December 15 
and 16, 1942 of which part has been delivered to the 
J. J. Ross Company. The company also purchased 
three Jordans on January 22, 1943. The J. J. Ross 
Company states that any reports not in accordance 
with the foregoing and having to do with the pur- 
chase by it of this entire equipment are in error and 
it hopes that any such rumors will be discontinued 
as they obviously are not fair to the Osborne Paper 
Mill Equipment Company. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Demand for Major Grades of Paper Active—Prime Grades of 
Wood Pulp in Strong Demand at Maximum Prices—Less Demand 
For No. 1 Mixed Paper and No. 1 News—Cotton Cuttings Steady. 


Office of the Parer Trape JourNAt. 
nesday, January 27, 1943. 


The forecast reduction in the supply of many 
kinds of consumers goods, is attributed in some 
quarters as contributing substantially to the active 
current demand for all classes of paper. Reports re- 
ceived from many manufacturers’ representatives, 
jobbers, and general paper merchants this week re- 
flects the difficulty which distributors are having in 
their endeavors to fill orders. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended January 16, rose to 138.8, from 134.7 for the 
previous week, compared with 137.9 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The index of paper board 
production was 142.1, compared with 137.5 for Janu- 
ary 9, and with 171.5 for the week ended January 
17, 1942. 

Paper production for the week ended January 16 
was estimated at 88.0%, compared with 105.0% for 
1942, with 89.3% for 1941, with 90.4% for 1940, 
and with 65.0% for the corresponding week for 
1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended Janu- 
ary 16 was 88.0%, compared with 102.0% for 1942, 
with 78.0% for 1941, with 72.0% for 1940, and 
with 65.0% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

WPB General Conservation Order M-24l-a, cov- 
ering converted paper products curtails manufacture 
of decorative items, such as glazed paper, plated, 
matt finish and metallic coatings to 50%. List B 
of the order lists many miscellaneous specialty items 
which may not be manufactured from pulp and paper 
after February 15, 1943. On this list are bakery items, 
costumes, laundry specialties, garlands, artificial 
flowers, coasters, table mats and cloths, window 
drapes, etc. 

WPB amended Conservation Order M-221, issued 
January 13, relates to paper and textile shipping 
bags, for foods, chemicals, seeds and other specified 
contents, and specifies the sizes, based on weight of 
contents. The stated objecuve of this order is to 
standardize and thus reduce inventories of manufac- 
turers and users. Grocery bags are not affected by 
this amendment. 

Wood Pulp 


All prime grades of wood pulp are active, with 
prices firm. No important change in the market situ- 
ation has been reported at this date. A somewhat 
more optimistic report of the pulpwood supply situa- 
tion comes from Canada. The labor supply situation 
is still reported critical in the forest industries in 
northwestern United States. 


Rags 


New cotton cuttings continue steady under mod- 
erate mill buying. Prices are firmly maintained, with 
no important changes at this date. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Steady demand for old Manila rope continues to 
be reported in this market. which is steady and with 
prices firm. 


The recent improvement in demand for scrap bag- 
ging continues to maintain fair activity in this mar- 
ket. Supplies are limited and the firmness of prices 
is attributed in several quarters largely to this scanty 
supply, which has existed to some extent for months. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill buying of folded news and No. 1 mixed 
paper is currently reported as only fair. As a result, 
prices in these grades are soft, with some reports 
of sales of No. 1 mixed at .30 per cwt., and from 
.60 to .65 per cwt. on No. 1 news. 


Twine 
No important change in prices or demand has been 
reported in the twine market this week. Prices are 


well maintained on all grades of hard and soft fiber 
twines. 


WPB Clarifies Print Paper Order 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 25, 1943—Provisions 
of Limitation Order L-241 governing the use of 
commercial print paper were clarified today through 
the issuance by the Director General for Operations 


of L-241 as amended. 


As originally issued, L-241 listed two schedules 
by which a printer could put paper into process dur- 
ing any quarter of 1943. One allowed him to use 
221%2% of the gross weight of paper he used during 
the entire base period, 1941; the other allowed him to 
use in any quarter of 1943, 90% of what he used 
during the corresponding calendar quarter of the 
base period. 

The wording of the order, however, would have 
forced the printer to accept the schedule providing 
the lowest tonnage. Today’s amended order allows the 
printer to use either schedule. 

The amended order also makes it clear that limi- 
tations of this part of the order apply to “printed 
matter” as defined in paragraph (a) (2) of the order. 


Traffic Men to Meet 


There is to be a very important open meeting of 
traffic men and others interested in transportation 
in the pulp and paper industry to be held at 10:00 
A.M., February 16, 1943 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. This meeting is being called to 
consider the industry’s use of war time transporta- 
tion in all phases. The problems of the industry will 
be thoroughly discussed and all are invited to attend. 


J. L. Eskridge Made Sales Manager 

Coy, Disbrow & Co., Inc., paper merchants, 686-69 
Greenwich street, New York, announce the appoint- 
ment of J. L. Eskridge as sales manager. 
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PAPER AND BOARD ROLLS 


en tee en 


FOR AMMUNITION... 
CAMACHINES play an important role in keeping 


our armed forces supplied with a tremendous flow of 
ammunition. Tons and tons of chipboard, wad paper, 
partition paper, and overlay stock are used in the 
manufacture of ammunition. 


The machines which are used to process these 
papers must be supplied with rolls cut to the proper 
width and uniformly wound for easy handling. The 
processing machines are fast and they are running at 
top speed. It takes a fast slitter and roll winder to 
keep ahead of the pace. That is why we recommend 
CAMACHINE 10-6, which runs up to 1500 F.P.M. 
on paper or 650 F.P.M. on board. The slitters on 
CAMACHINE 10-6 can be spaced to widths from 
¥2” up. Rolls can be rewound in diameters up to 30’. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


r 
MWCO) MCs] Tak <1: Lamers 


MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111] West Monroe Street, Chicago 


ARE GOOD WIRES 


tow Wire CUorks, lnc. Ctppletonw, COS. 


January 28, 1943 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat. 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.0.b., works. Demand reported moderate for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER — Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported heavy for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2.50 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are unchanged for the cur- 
rent week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is cur- 
rently quoted at 19 cents per pound ; 80-100 mesh, at 19% 
cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lots. Argentina 
casein, 20-30 mesh, is quoted at 9 cents per pound, c.i.f. 
No quotations on French casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda continue 
unchanged at prevailing market prices. Demand reported 
improved. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 
per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds 
in drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay from $12 to $22 
per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered at 
from $13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Market strong. Government demand is reported 
heavy during the current week. Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, 
f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the week 
with lower prices on some grades. “G” gum rosin is cur- 
tently quoted at $3.45 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savan- 
nah; “F” wood rosin is currently quoted at $3.40 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin 
size is quoted at $3.66 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
moderate for the current week. Domestic salt cake is cur- 
rently quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk; chrome salt cake 
at $16 per ton. Restrictions on chrome cake removed. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The quotation of 
$16 per ton on imported salt cake is nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand re- 
ported good for the week. Prices on soda ash in car lots, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH — Prices on corn starch are reported un- 
changed for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted 
at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 
100 pounds. All prices in bags, carlots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported fair for the current 
week, The commercial grades are currently quoted at from 
$1.15 to $1.25; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 
pounds. All prices in bags, carlots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
carlots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC otations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


~' MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 


designated as official 


OPA maximum prices, are 


based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 

uantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per ton— 


Manila -98 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 


Pa Towels, Per Case— 
bl Jr...- 2.35 
2.68 


Manila ewt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute........11.25 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 


Boards, per 


News . e 
Chip 45.00 << 
Sel Mila. Li. Chip*60.00 « 

hite Pat. Coated*75.00 ‘« 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*60.00 “« — 
Binders Boards....84.00 ‘* 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Pri d Canadias 
Manufacturers Prleen., Tees Freight 
to Destination. 


46. 
Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add South 


$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledg 

100% mr 

Rag 


Ext. 

No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
100% 

Rag 32.20‘ 37.75 
85% 


Rag cece cose 
75% 
Rag 23.00‘ 27.00 24.15 “* 28.25 


me voce .c55 22,806 27.75 
se 18.70 * 22.75 19.90 24.25 


16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulpkite Bonds and Led 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 

$10.55 @$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 

9.65 ** 11.75 10.80“ 13.25 

9.20 ** 11.25 10.35 ** 12.50 
No. 8.90 ** 10.75 10.05 ** 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


33.35 “* 39.25 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 


29.90 ** 35.00 W 


f area) 
out area) 
Should freight actually 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum oriee. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
to Mill f. o. b. N. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“c 


Mixed Khaki Cut- — 
tings 275 « 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.25 “ 
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LIKE OLD FAITHFUL 
YOU CAN DEPEND 


APPLETON 


There can be ‘no quality 
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$¢ 
00 
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APPLETON FELTS 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS. APPLETON.WIS. 


January 28, 1943 


FELTS 


Paper Mills since 
1890 have been de- 
pending on Appleton 
Felts, for they have 
come to learn by ex- 
perience that Appleton 
Felts fully meet all re- 
quirements of mill 
production, year after 
year. Today’s high 
speed production is 
met as easily as 
1890’s, because 
Appleton Felts have 
progressed with the 
rapid progress of the 


paper industry. 


paper without quality wire 


Longcrimp Fourdrinier wire 
cloth, 30 times “’up’’ 


There can be no paper quality without wire cloth 
quality. The paper-forming process depends for its 
success upon the quality of the body mesh. Contri- 
buting factors are weave pattern, selvedge, seam, 
and the metal itself. It is on the bed of warp and 
shute knuckles pictured above that the slurry of 
interwoven fibres comes finally to rest. 


Wire cloth today is tailored to the machine and the 
paper produced. Uniformity of mesh is paramount 
to paper excellence. At Lindsay, ‘“uniformity’’ 
covers mesh opening, wire size, cloth thickness 
and firmness, knuckle height and shape, resistance 
to corrosion, abrasion and fatigue, and other 
points. We consider such many-sided uniformity a 
fundamental in filling your specifications. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE. » CLEVELAND, OHIO 


tnikoy WIRE 
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Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

Repacked ........°3.80 

Miscellaneous *3.20 
White, oo _ 

Repack: socvees ce 

Miscellaneous ....°2.65 
Third and Bluee— 

Repacked ....... <2 

Miscellaneous ....*1.80 
Gootes Rage— 


masesecenoss 


-°1.55 
°. Be asesseevescel 45 

. 3 (bagging). ..*1.35 

D  Seecscccecscc hee 
SA.... goose elegy 

Old Manila . 5.75 
OPA Maximum 


Foreign Rags 


All Ss nominal 


Gew Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mined Cuttings. 2.00 
ew Light Silesias.. 5.50 
ht lettes... 5.50 
ew White Cutti -00 
ew Light O: : 4.00 
New Light ram. 3.00 


id Rage 
1 White oth 


Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons....... 1 
Qid Shopperies...... 
New Shopperies..... 1 
French Blues....... 


BAGGING 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 
Genny No. 1— 
Foreign ...........-Nomina) 
Domestic ........ 4.00 @ 4.25 
Wool Tares, light.... 4.25 “ 4.50 
Wool Tares wy.. 4.50 * 4.75 
t Bagging..... 4.50 4.85 
Rope— 


OER 2 sccccesce _ 


Domestic .....++. °5.75 — 
Jute Threads...... 4.25 4.75 
Sisal Strings........%3.00 4.00 
Mixed Strings .... 1.10 1.20 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


Se. 1 Hard White 
Eavelope Cuts, one 
@Ut ...cceeees.-.. 3.I7TKE@ 

No. 1 Hard White 
Eavelope Cuts.... 3.12% 


So. 1 Hard White 
Shavi unruled. 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
. White Shavings, 
OUR cgeckeoss 
et Soft " White ass 
Soft White Shavings, 
Misc. 2.15 


No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 

No. 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 
ings . 

No. 1 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 


Ho. 2 Mixed Ground- 
wood J Leaf 


Shavin -90 
= Colored Shav- 3 
Mixed "Ground wood : 

Colored Shavin 90 
Overissue 


2.87%" 


- 2.87%" 


“ 


1.67% “* 
sessdnecvcce SADE 
dwood 


es 


oc 


1.67%" 
Magazines..... 1.57346 


& 
Mixed Books 
No. 1 White 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
colored 
on. — Envelope 
one cut.. 
New Mantle Envelope 
Cuttin: cebeoese Ae 
Extra anilas...... 1.85 
a Kraft, Env. & 298 


ag Cuttings . 
Knit Envelope Cut- 3.38 


Tap le Sorted, No. ‘i 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New Seats eee Cor- sen 
a pt 
No. Assorted Old 
Kraft pobhwae tendo) meee 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttin 


Overissue News..... 
No. 1 News.......- 
Old Corrure neaes Con 


Mill Wensoun...... 
Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 


TeGia .cccccccerce 33 
White Hemp...... .21 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India........ 


(Hard Fiber), 
Medium Java........ 
Mex. Sisal.......... 1 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Ghirt Cuttings— 


New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2: 
t Silesias 


Washable No. i.. 
Blue Overall........ 
Cottons—According to 

Washable shredding 

Fancy Percales.... 

New Black Soft.. 

New Dark Seconds 
Khaki Cu 

No. 1 O. d 

No. 2 Mixed...... 02 
Cxgposee 


sesccenses -02 
New Black } Mixed. -02 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1—Re- 
packed 


eee 


Sisal Ro: 
Scra; 


White No. 2— Re- 
paced ..cccccccce BIO 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Blues— 


8 
Ledger 2.17% ** 
187%" 
2.87%" 


hy 


Si 
es No. 1 1. - Nominal 


Domestic No. 
Domestic No. 2... 1.45 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.35 
Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign .... 
Domestic ........ 3. 
oeacccocee BS 


pP— 
Ta, van cednecces: ME 


Ee wedereeeine, 


ea 


«© 3.50 
“ 


“ 1.00 


« 3.50 
*« 1.80 


Wool Tares, neavy... 4.00 
No. 1 os Light 

Bur Cseaeweecas! Bae 
New Bera Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 


(F. 0, b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
En 


White Blank Newa.. 1.65 


Soft White Shavings, 
No. 1 White Ledger. 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 
No. 1. Heavy Books 

Magazines..... 
Overissue Megesians 
“—~ an 


Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
URES vcascseccces 
Overissue News..... 
No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
2.874 @ 


Shoring. 5 unruled. 
No. White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 
2.15 
. 1.67%" 
. 1.12% 
vings 1.25 
98 
75 
2.87%" 
3.37% ** 
- 2.50 
& 
Cuttings - 275 & 
Knit ii Cut- 


GmEO ccccccssccce BSS © 
No. 1 Ss 


Misc. 
"Ee 1 1 Fly san Shav- 


weoves Ay 6@ 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one eut..... 2.87%" 
i ma 2.65 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft . Pagosoee 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 0 
Overissue News..... 
Box Board Cu 
ee Corrugated ut- 
Kraft....... 
oid” orrugated Con- 
taimers ..cccccccce 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
OTD ccccccccccce LTH" 


Bagging 
CF. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign ......... (nominal) 
estic ........ 3.50 @ 4.00 
Sisal Ro oesacess Gee = 455 
Mixed Rope........ 135 * 1,50 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign ......-..- (nominal) 
Domestic .. « 3.00 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign ...ceesees (nominal) 
soe que R os Hy = 5. 33 
t Jute Ko ° 
ute Carpet Jute Rope: = 3° $23 s¢ 3.50 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 ‘* 9.00 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign ......+.+. (nominal) 
Domestic ...+.++. iz sé 3.75 
Scrap Sisal 66 4,25 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
6¢ 4.25 


ding ° _ 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign ......- «++ (nominal) 


Domes: cece 
Aust. West Pouches. 
New Burlap uttiogs 
Heavy Bois Bagging 
Ngee seen: . 

° 


ween 
133sso 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New ht Pi Prints. .044%@ 
Fancy Percales.... .04%« 
New White No. 1. .0634¢ 
New Light Flannel- 
Cttes wececceese 05% 5 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleach sbsccsce SE 4 
Underwear Cutters, 
06% * 


Bleached ° 
Underwear Cutters, 
-0534** 
a 


Unbleach 
Silesias No. 1 


eeeeee 


New a Silesias.. 


Red Cotton Cuttings 
- Unbleached, eee 
Blue Cheviots..... 
Fancy 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings. 
. Khaki..... 


B. V. D. Cuttings. * 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.80 
Miscellaneous .... 3.20 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


hed ..ccccsccce 2.20 

Olid Blue Overalls... 2.25 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 

packed ..... 

Miscellaneous ...... 

Black Stockings..... 

7 © Stock— 


= 
s| 


> 
Si 


Foreign Rage 
(F. 0. b. Bostom) 


Canvas ........-.+..-(nominal 
nominal, 


Oia. Fustians -(a 
Old Linsey Garments. oe 
New Sil sominal) 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
cesccccescccs 8.8796 * 


in 1 Hard 
vings, wnrled. 2.50 « 
No. 1 


Shavin « 
No. 1 White Ledger tity 


No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines...... 1.57 
White Blank = - 1.65 
Mixed Kraft 

& Bag Gea 2.75 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

Bat cccccsccccce 1,98 
Overissue News..... .85 
No. 1 News........ 75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .70 
No, 1 Roofing Rags.. 1.55 
No. 1 Roofing Bags.. 1.45 
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